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The Shape of Things 


MEDIATION, MARTIAL LAW, AND DIRECT 
Presidential intervention have made their appearance in 
the steel strike since we last went to press. The first session 
of the board of mediators appointed by Secretary Perkins 
proved fruitless when Tom Girdler and Frank Purnell 
emerged from a seven-hour conference still refusing to 
consider a signed contract. Fortunately their plan to re- 
open Youngstown plants was scotched when Governor 
Davey imposed martial law to preserve the ‘‘status quo.” 
Without question his action prevented a bloody riot, and 
President Roosevelt was wise in extending moral support 
by his request to the companies that they refrain from 
opening their plants. Governor Davey followed the 
example of Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, who had 
already declared martial law in Johnstown in order to 
prevent open warfare between “outraged” citizens and 
strikers from both steel mills and coal mines who are 
also outraged. Governor Davey’s orders included the dis 
arming of all persons not peace officers. This order would 
apply to both vigilantes and those union members who 
feel constrained to get out the family rabbit gun. So far, 
so good. But the state and federal governments should also 
enforce the systematic disarmament of the steel compa- 
nies, whose caches of machine-guns and tear gas are a 
genuine menace to public peace. 


> 


THERE MUST ALSO BE GRAVE CONSIDERATION 
of what happens when fully armed police go berserk 
and use as moving targets women in their Sunday best and 
children with holiday ribbons in their hair. The descrip 
tion of the suppressed Paramount news film tallies all too 
well with the eyewitness account by Meyer Levin which 
we printed two weeks ago. The sadists dressed up as po- 
licemen whom that film reveals must go to jail; the film 
itself must be released to the general public. Tom Girdler 
and his cronies boast of “public support.” We should 
be glad to let the American public decide whether Tom 
Girdler’s precious “principle” which keeps him from sign- 
ing a contract is worth the ten lives that were sacrified in 
Chicago on Memorial Day. 


* 
A FEW DAYS AGO THE SHIFTING CROSS 
currents of European politics found a focus in the 
announced visit of Von Neurath to England. A new 
crusade was under way to accomplish an old purpose— 
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the alignment of Britain with Germany and the aliena 
tion of France from the Soviet Union. And a new method 
was obviously about to be employed: ingratiation was 
be substituted for threat and bluff. The pre-Hitler 
polish of Von Neurath was to replace the Nazi-agent 
tibbentrop. Th 1oment was Oppor- 

ince, the Soviet execu- 
sly conciliatory temper of the new 
three excellent cards in Hitler's 

70 to press, the methods are suddenly 
* Von Neurath has been canceled. 
d by repeated red Spanish attacks 


yn German warships’ requires his presence in Berlin 
And to Von Ribbentrop ts intrusted the job of bringing 
about “immediate, forceful action’ by the chief non- 
intervention powers—Russia being omitted. The velvet 


| 


glove is thus pet led off before it has suffered any wear; 


ind a new international crisis 1s prepared in Berlit 
» 


WHAT EVENTS BROUGHT ABOUT THIS 
change? Chief among them, undoubtedly, is the alleged 
oing by Loyalist submarines of the German cruiser 


zig—the “‘attacks’’ referred to in the statement above. 
Valencia government has denied the charge in most 
is terms, denouncing it as a “vile maneuver’; but 


r it is true or not may prove of small moment. The 


ybviously assert the incident and then 
1}-f] crisis. The German press, 

innounced the attack 

diate reprisals 

st on the Rhine; 
he demand for 
ore f. { al N Z 
hafing for action 
nt: the barbarous re- 

n 1 inadequate vengeance 
re lly occurred, it would prob- 


} 


igh all caution and moderation. 


attack is an official invention, it may serve to hide 
les 


ion even s fit for publica 
final fall of Bilbao and the probable consoli- 

yn of Franco's hold on the rich region around it may 
inclined the Germans to a renewed interest and 

geressive policy in Spain. In either case, an inci- 

nd a qui k appeal to the non-intervention powers 

is expected to serve Hitler's purposes better than the more 
Neurath. 


Whether the tactic will succeed depends ultimately on 


onciliatory methods repre ented by Von 


Britain. The first reaction of the Foreign Office ts annoy- 
ince. It is one thing to plan gentlemanly deals with the 
gentlemanly Von Neurath but quite another to find the 
arrangements canceled without warning and then be 
pected to help snatch Hitler's chestnuts out of the raging 


i 


WITH THE FALL OF BILBAO THE SPANISH 
pictu ikes on sharper contours. Italy ts openly claiming 


tory, and 1s hailing it as the Italian 
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triumph that wipes out the disgrace of the Guad 
rout. The forces that finally battered down Bilba 
fenses were the forces of Germany and Italy—t! 
dreds of Heinkel and Junker bombing and pursuit | 
that rained down death on the Basque sold 
civilians and valiantly shot down the refugees str 
out of the city; the German artillery that shelled t 
continually; the Italian infantry, conscripted for 
not theirs. Such was Franco’s “triumph.” He « 
however, not alone to the ruthlessness of his fascist 
but also to the so-called Non-Intervention Com: 
which faithfully patrolled the coasts to keep out 
for the Basques while it allowed hundreds of G 
planes and tens of thousands of Italian troops to st 
in and bolster Franco’s last desperate bid for p 
Nothing in recent history can equal the travesty of 
national justice which the Non-Intervention Comn 
presents, or the sheer gall and brazen assuranc« 
which the fascist dictators have alternately brow! 
and hoodwinked Anthony Eden. The Loyalists are by : 
means beaten. They have the man power, the res 
and the morale with which to win; they have bu 
an excellent army, and they have the mass of the p 
tion behind them. The real danger is continued for 
intervention, carried on under the cloak of the } 
Intervention Committee. 


~ 
THE PAST RECORDS OF GERMAN DIPLOM 


make interesting reading; and they are instructive 

as a gauge of Nazi methods and intentions abr 

new German consul general, Baron Manfred von 
inger, has been appointed at San Francisco; he arriv 
New York secretly last week nine days before 
expected, cluded the ship reporters, and is now 
ensconced in his new post. The Baron was a | 
commander in the World War and later became a : 

ber of the reactionary Erhardt Marine Brigade 
Erhardt’s right-hand man. He was prominent in 
equally notorious “Organization Consul,’ known as O. ' 
a secret league of former officers organized in prot 
against Germany’s surrender at Versailles. It was members 
of this league who assassinated Matthias Erzberger 
1921 in revenge for his conciliatory attitude in the armis- 
tice and peace negotiations. Von Killinger was tried with 
a group of others for complicity in that fateful murder; 
but in spite of revelations of reactionary plots and ter 
rorist activities in his organization he was acquitted for 


lack of evidence of the particular crimes charged against 


him. His path led logically into the National Socialist 


camp and he soon became leader of a Nazi outfit in Saxony, 


the Wiking Bund. Since the advent of Hitler, the Baror 
has followed a consistent course. As Nazi Commiss: 
for Saxony he urged the formation of kidnapping ba: 
working across the Czechoslovak border to wipe out, 
the press put it, “Marxist, democratic, and Jewish pla; 
spots in Bohemia.” During Hitler’s blood purge in 1! 
von Killinger, then Premier of Saxony, landed in a « 
centration camp. Hitler released him, but in March, 19 
he discharged him from his office “with thanks for ! 


This 
fore : 
sure 


holds 
too g 
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services” during a phase of disaffection with the aristo- 
crats. Hitler's gift to San Francisco is more than a mere 
Nazi agent and putschist, however. He is also an author. 
Among his contributions to world literature are two vol- 
mes with the engaging titles ‘The S. A. in Word and 
“Serious and Cheerful Incidents in Putsch 
Life.” The appointment of this man bears out the analysis 
Nazi intentions in the United States made by E. B. 
n in his article on Ambassador von Dieckhoff in 
Nation for June 5. 


ture’ and 


+ 
QUOTE HEREWITH AN EXCERPT FROM 


extremely interesting report of the Committee on 
Jurisprudence and Law Reform of the American Bar 
Association, a report unanimously adopted by the asso- 
tion at its annual meeting. 


{ 


It seems to your committee that the most important 
subject for inquiry in this connection is the composi- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
rreat extension of federal legislation to many subjects 
vith which formerly it did not deal and the many ques- 
tions of difficulty arising out of the war have thrown a 
eavy burden upon that court. This burden could be re- 
ved in one of two ways: 
1. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court could 
materially limited. 
2. Provision could be made for increasing the num- 
r of the justices of the court to eleven, besides the 
Justice. Six justices as now would constitute a 
rum (Judicial Code, p. 215). The concurrence of 
hould be necessary to render a decision. 
latter method would enable the court to be in 
yn almost continuously, and thus to dispose of a 
nuch greater amount of business without impairing uni 
rmity of decision. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
EVERETT P,. WHEELER, CHAIRMAN, HENRY W. TAFT, 
THOMAS J. ODONNELL, H. B. F. MACFARLAND, 
J. F. LOUGHBOROUGH, ROBERT P. SCHICK, RANDOLPH 
BARTON, JR., TORE TEIGEN , WILLIAM HUNTER, 
JOHN R. HARDIN 


This report was made and adopted in 1921. It may there- 
fore seem a bit dated to some of our readers; but we are 
sure it will seem fresh to that school of thought which 
holds that what was bad enough for John Marshall is 
too good for us. 


» 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN BY LOSING A BATTLE 
has won a campaign. His abandonment on June 1 of his 
National Defense Contribution (NDC) which had the 
inique fate of being bitterly opposed both by the mon- 
eyed interests in the City and by the Laborites, was one 
f the most gracefully executed retreats in British parlia- 
‘ntary history. The new NDC that now rises from the 
ishes of the old bears a stern visage for the British capi- 
talists. Instead of being a tax on recent excess profits, 
med chiefly at the war industries, it is a 5 per cent tax 
tor the next five years on all business profits over £2,000 
i year. Added to the existing income tax of 25 per cent, 
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it will mean virtually a 30 per cent tax rate—the steepest 
in British public finance since the last year of the World 
War. This is “Tory socialism”. with a vengeance. But the 
British financial groups can scarcely complain. First, be- 
cause in offering extreme unction to the earlier proposal 
they announced their readiness to bear “a simpler tax 
with a larger yield’—and Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
them at their word. Second, because Mr. Chamberlain's 
government is their government, his purposes their pur- 
poses, and the military force he is building up will be 
used to protect their interests and power. There is method 
in the fortitude with which the British ruling class bears 
its tax burden. 


The Fall of Leon Blum 


HE fall of the Blum government has rescued 

Blum himself from an intolerable position. What 

its effects will be, however, for the Popular Front, 
the fortunes of French labor, and the international situa- 
tion far transcends M. Blum’s own fate. 

The logic of Blum’s strategy in accepting defeat with- 
out a harder fight is not far to seek. He is surrendering 
power, at least temporarily, with the same adroitness 
with which he has carried it for over a year. Even the 
Senate obstructionists had evidently not expected the 
Cabinet's decision to dissolve. Blum’s intent is clearly to 
place the onus for the fall of his Cabinet on the Senate 
reactionaries, stand by while a new government secks to 
guide French destinies without trade-union support, and 
when it has floundered beyond its depth, to come back 

r: but 
Blum’s success during his year in power would have been 
impossible without such audacity. 

Last March M. Blum asked his colleagues in the Popu- 
lar Front for a breathing spell for the nation. He has now 
instead granted the breathing spell to himself. He found 
himself in a real impasse. He had survived the suc- 
cessive crises of the sitdown strikes, the Spanish war, the 
deflation of the franc, the Clichy massacre. He had passed 
valuable hours-and-wages legislation, helped the workers 
get collective-bargaining agreements. He had _ national- 
ized the munitions industries, relaxed the grip of finance 
capital upon the Bank of France, and almost succeeded 
in getting a new press law. He had purchased these re- 
forms by a rigorous discipline over labor, an ineffective 
Spanish policy, and a tax program that bore heavily on 
the cost of living. Above all, he had incurred the deep 
hatred of France's “200 families’’ and the 314 old men in 
the Senate. The economic conflicts that lay behind this 
program and finally combined to force Blum’s fall are 
described on another page of this issue in an article 
written before the crisis by Alexander Werth. 

It was the steady campaign of the capitalists which 
led to the flow of capital out of France and depleted the 
country’s once plentiful gold reserve. A treasury deficit 
of nine billion francs was in prospect for the current 
fiscal year, and even the indirect taxes to which Blum 


with increased prestige. It is a perilous strategy 


, 
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had finally consented would not have met the deficit. 
Blum had been placed in the position of having to shun 
on the one hand the orthodox capitalist remedy of remov- 
ing restrictions on capital and thus attracting back the 
migrant capital. He had on the other hand been unable 
to force through a drastic Socialist program of comman- 
deering capital by nationalizing the banks and controlling 
the processes of capital accumulation. He was compelled 
to steer a middle course which satisfied neither group. 
After finally getting the assent of the Communists and 
trade unions last week, he found the Senate obstruction 
too great; and without forcing the issue to a vote of con- 
fidence, he chose to dump the baby into the lap of the 
Radical Socialists. He met failure at the very point where 
every labor government must face its sharpest crisis 
on the financial front, where at least the tolerant coopera- 
tion of the capitalists is needed unless the government 1S 
ready to take revolutionary action. 

In a parallel way the new government ts bound to meet 
its sharpest crisis on the labor front, when it secks to 
cope with the problem of wages, prices, and labor organ- 
ization, and when it needs the tolerant cooperation of 
the trade unions. At present writing the new government 
has not yet been formed, but the indications are that it 
will be Radical Socialist, with the aid of the center par- 
ties. Blum will probably do his best to keep labor in line 
and avoid demonstrations and strikes. But to maintain 
labor discipline within a Popular Front government is 
one thing; to maintain it while labor's enemies are in 
power is quite a different thing. Jouhaux, the head of the 
C. G. T., is on record as having said, “If the govern- 
meat is overthrown, the trade unions will not accept the 
verdict.” The temper of the workers may be judged by 
the smashing defeat of the fascist Jacques Doriot in the 
patliamentary by-election the day before Blum fell. They 
are unlikely to stand by passively while the gains they 
have won with so much difficulty are being destroyed. 
Thus if the new government departs too drastically from 
, there may be serious trouble. If it stays 
close to Blum’s policy, the Popular Front will get some 
of the fruits of power without the responsibilities of 


Blum’'s policy 


office. The dilemma is a serious one, and neither Chau- 
temps nor anyone else attempting to form a government 
is to be envied 


Robinson on Relief 


ODAY the millions on relief are doubly the disin 
herited. The rising productivity of labor and the 
increasing population will tend to keep constant 
the present total of 7,000,000 unemployed. But in the 
blazing light of recovery this mass of permanent unem- 


ployment has come to be regarded as merely a minor ob- 
struction to a view of permanent prosperity. Hopkins, 
with his persistent and intelligent forecasts of the unem- 
ployment problem, has become Cassandra to an Adminis- 
tration pledged to raise the standard of living. President 
Roosevelt's glowing fireside talks about a better life for 
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the “submerged third’’ are matched in Congress | 
inadequate demand for $1,500,000,000 for relief 
even this modest request had been subjected to 
attack in the Senate, while those enlightened individ 
like Maury Maverick who would approach the relict 
unemployment problem in terms suitable to its m 
tude are voices crying in the wilderness. 

The consideration of the relief bill happened to | 
cide with the stampede of the Solid Southern Senators 
off the Roosevelt reservation; and Senator Robinson 
once, was able to give full play to his genuine atti 
toward relief, an attitude which is enlightening in 
nection with his aspirations to the Supreme Court 
most vicious as well as the most shortsighted line of 
position is the horse-and-buggy drive to reduce relief 
subsistence dole and push the whole problem back 
the holes of local relief, where it is hoped it will be | 
den from the national view and cease to be a drain on 
federal purse. This was the motive of both Sena: 
Byrnes and Robinson in advocating that local gove: 
mental entities be required to pay at least 25 per cent 
the cost o1 all new WPA projects. “A time of prosperity 
said Senator Robinson blandly, “is the time to put « 
house in order.” And to his school order m: 
cutting down relief arbitrarily when at least 7,000 
persons are still unemployed, putting those on relict 
the unproductive dole instead of setting them at wea 
creating work, and in general slashing purchasing poy 
and preparing for a future disaster to the national cr 
that will make the present budget, deficit and all, |; 
like the picture of health. Fortunately the Administration 
forces in the Senate, led by Barkley of Kentucky, w 
able to defeat both the Byrnes and Robinson amendments 

As it stands, the relief bill means drastic cuts. Harr 
Hopkins, when he testified before the Senate appropria 
tions subcommittee, stated that $1,500,000,000 would 
cover relief needs on the assumption that the rolls were 
reduced by business recovery from 2,200,000 to 1,640 
000 people during the next fiscal year. But with curious 
logic the people are to be dropped before the business 
recovery takes place; according to figures given out by 
Senator La Follette, 427,359 will be dropped by July 15— 
and no one pretends that they have other jobs to go to. 

What these cuts will mean in terms of food and shelter 
in a period of rising prices can be imagined. They will 
also mean a definite cultural setback in so far as they cur 
tail the arts projects which have been one of the most dis- 
tinguished as well as one of the least expensive contribu- 
tions of the New Deal. These projects have the right to 
survive. The least of their virtues is that they have e1 
abled artists, writers, musicians, and actors to make a 
self-respecting living at their own trade. In the three years 
of their existence they have enriched the life of the Amer 
ican community to a degree not to be measured in dollars 
and cents. They have also made valuable contributions t 
the several arts. It was irony enough that these activities 
began only because the country was passing through its 
severest depression. It would be an even greater irony i! 
this genuine cultural advance were to be slowed up 
because prosperity has come back. 
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The Upper Bracketeers 


ENRY MORGENTHAU, Roswell Magill, Elmer 

Irey, Herman Oliphant, and their associates in 

the Treasury are now engaged in an anatomy 
lesson before the joint Congressional committee on taxa- 
tion. They are revealing in their testimony the complete 
structure of tax evasion. They are offering a surgical dis- 
section of the capitalist mind at its moment of greatest 
tension—the moment when taxes have to be paid. 

David Lawrence has charged the President with dema- 
poguery and a desire to foment class hatred in his cam- 
paign against the big tax evaders. Much of the resent- 
ment against the President in the upper tax brackets pro- 
eeds from a belief that he has become “a traitor to his 
lass.” For how could treason be more crucially dis- 

iyed than by violating one of the sacred unspoken 

xcept by Mr. Morgan) rules of the capitalists—that 
where the government is concerned, it is cricket to get 
way with what you can? Whether Mr. Roosevelt is that 
sort of traitor we leave for a court of honor of his own 
iss to determine. But as for the charge of political 
nanigans, we see nothing in it. The simple fact is that 
ceipts from income taxes have fallen far short of the 
l'reasury estimates made in the January budget. This is 

t the fault of the estimates: anyone who knows the 
lreasury mind knows that above all else it fears to be 

ight in an over-optimistic estimate. It is rather the fault 
f the last campaign. The campaign struggles generated 
mong the upper bracketeers a hatred of the national 

vernment unparalleled since the Southerners’ hatred for 
Lincoln. What more natural than that a Big Enterpriser, 
rustrated by Roosevelt's sweep, should have sought re- 
venge by an uncommonly avid collaboration with his 
equally resentful tax lawyer? 

Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Morgenthau in their 
statements cover much the same ground. They list the 
eight most popular devices for tax dodgers: the foreign 

personal holding corporation (the “Bahama corporation’), 
the domestic ditto, the Bahama insurance company, the 
incorporated yacht or country estate, the fake write-off of 
interests and losses, the multiple trust for relatives, the 
intra-family partnership, and the pension trust. For tax 
lawyers and government experts these are a twice-told tale. 
But for the common man the list will furnish a revealing 
insight into the way his betters utilize the law to enjoy 
the fruits and avoid the responsibilities of government 
expenditures. In Mr. Roosevelt's phrase, here is “civiliza- 
tion at a discount.” 

No one has yet disputed the facts of the indictment. 
Its truth is underlined by the haste with which many of 
the millionaires under scrutiny, caught red-handed, are 
ffering to pay up the taxes they sought to dodge, plus 
interest charges, in order to escape the publicity which 
the Congressional committee insures them. Three ques- 
tions of enduring interest, however, remain. 

One has to do with the distinction currently made be- 
tween tax evasion and tax avoidance. Evasion, it would 
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seem, is the use of the devices enumerated above with 
fraudulent intent. Avoidance, we are told, is merely a 
hard-headed Yankee insistence upon paying the govern- 
ment as little as is legally possible. To our mind the de- 
bate over this distinction is an empty one. From a legal 
view, as Justice Holmes pointed out, the only question 
is whether you have kept on the safe side of the law or 
been caught on the unsafe side—and that depends on 
who the judges are that ultimately make the decision. 
From an ethical standpoint, there would seem to be little 
to choose between fraud and guile in the upper brackets. 
A cynic might say that fraud is when you are caught and 
guile is when you are not. Our own statement would be 
that there are clear cases of fraud and clear cases where 
the taxpayer has stayed within the spirit of the law; but 
that the Treasury's concern is with the cases where the 
tex dodger has deliberately used the letter of the law to 
make a mockery of its spirit. 

The second question is more serious. Secretary Morgen- 
thau referred, in his statement to the committee, to the 
unequal contest that the Treasury was waging, pitting the 
2,800 field agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau against 
45,000 tax attorneys and accountants. What is involved 
here is not only the tried ingenuity of the American tax 
lawyer in getting around the law. More tragic for demo- 
cratic government in a business economy is the fact that 
even if the Treasury succeeds in plugging the law’s loop- 
holes it is necessarily waging a losing fight. Suppose that 
the joint committee recommends funds for hiring more 
revenue agents: the Treasury will find that it is only turn- 
ing out more experts than the upper bracketeers will be 
able to use in the tax dodging of the future. For the 
Treasury is a sort of training school in tax manipulation. 
As soon as a young official learns the ropes under the gov- 
ernment, he is caught up by business men who can afford 
to pay him handsomely for his knowledge. 

The final question concerns the place which the cam- 
paign for tightening up on tax collection will have in 
the total tax program of the Roosevelt Administration. It 
is significant that the Administration has had “‘tax trouble” 
ever since it came in. In 1933 there was the Pecora investi- 
gation of the Morgan income-tax payments, which showed 
an intimate tie-up between the Morgan firm and many 
high Administration officials who were on the Morgan 
“free list.” In the spring of 1935 there was the Mellon 
tax case. In the summer of 1935 the surtax rates on in- 
comes in excess of a million were stepped up, after stormy 
Senate hearings, but the Administration inheritance-tax 
proposal was defeated. In 1936 there was the turmoil over 
the corporate-surplus tax. In 1937 we have already had 
the government tax prosecutions of du Pont and Raskob. 
And now the campaign against the army of tax dodgers. 
Many will interpret this record as proof that the Admini- 
stration is out to soak the rich. To us it is rather the record 
of a government that is trying, as no previous government 
has tried, to distribute the incidence of taxation with some 
concern for the capacity to bear it. But we find also that 
it is acting in the face of immense odds, stubbornly and 
bitterly opposed at every turn, and without the benefit of 
a clearly articulated philosophy of taxation. 
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Garner Turns on F. D. R. 


BY THOMAS L. STOKES 


Washington, June 20 

OU can get all sorts of reasons around here why 

Vice-President John Nance Garner, just when 

things were getting hot in Congress for his 

“boss,” as he calls the man in the White House, bundled 

himself and his wife into their long official limousine 

and started across country to that far-distant border 
metropolis known as Uvalde. 

It is one of those mysteries that Washington loves. It 
is the sort that Mr. Garner himself loves. People say, 
among other things, that the Vice-President left in a 
huff, that he was thoroughly displeased with the course 
into which President Roosevelt was steering the New 
Deal—though this course, aside from the Supreme Court 
plan, had been charted publicly long ago. This is all true 
as to the Garner temper and mind. To those who have 
watched “Jack’’ Garner operate, under cover and openly, 
for many years, the logical explanation is that the Vice- 
President knew when he left—even though he had an- 
nounced such a visit weeks ago—that stories immediately 
would appear that he was sore about the way the Presi- 
dent was running the government. The stories were 
written. Futile was his own belated denial that anything 
was wrong between him and the President. He had done 
the trick, one of the neatest seen about here in a long 
time. 

He selected the proper psychological moment. Feeling 
was bitter over the Roosevelt court-reform plan. Senators 
and House members were getting weary of going around 
in a citcle—as they were being forced to do because the 
President held back his legislative program behind the 
court bill. When he began to feed them his program, 
starting with the involved and complicated—for the Con- 
gressional mind—wages-and-hours bill, they saw moun- 
tains of worry piled up before them for months ahead. 
Suddenly they forgot the overwhelming mandate of last 
November, became fatigued of well-doing, and were 
ready for the siren voices of those who would adjourn 
Congress and let them go home, on the old excuse that 
they would come back next year “refreshed” for further 
reforms. 

Jack Garner's departure crystallized a lot of ill feeling 
which he, in his furtive way, had helped to nurture from 
the anonymity of the Vice-Presidency. The long smol- 
dering revolt broke into the open. Others were encour- 
aged to grumble. The inevitable warfare between old- 
school conservatism in the Democratic Party, largely 
lodged in the South, and the New Deal was exhibited to 
the public gaze 

Things began to happen which of themselves served 
to throw light on past events. The Vice-President’s auto- 
mobile had not been long gone from the pavements of 





Washington before his “front man” and agent in thy 
Senate, “Jimmy” Byrnes of South Carolina, opened 
fight against the Roosevelt relief program with the p: 
posal to make the states and localities pay 40 per cent 
the cost of work-relief projects. This coincided 
other adverse developments for the Administration. ‘I 
Judiciary Committee majority, including seven De: 
crats, came forward with their report damning the Roos. 
velt court-reform bill in language skilfully embroider: 
by the master-hand of Senator Borah of Idaho. The 
President resented the strong personal rebuke. His friend 
passed the word to the committee minority to issu 
report defending him. But none heeded. Senator Ashurst 
of Arizona, committee chairman and supposed cha 
pion of the measure—though actually nothing of th 
kind—finally broke a mysterious silence to telephon: 
reporters and ask facetiously: “Whatever became of th 
President's court-reorganization bill?” Its death was being 
plotted deep in the night in a series of quiet and intimat: 
little dinners sponsored by the wealthy Democratic S 
ator Gerry of Rhode Island, to which were invited « 
servative anti-court-reform Democrats and also Rep 
licans—even including John D. M. Hamilton, 
virtually useless as far as the Republican Party is | 
cerned. 

Again there were reports that the court plan was to b: 
shelved. The seriousness of the Congressional dilemma 
became manifest when the President at a press conferenc 
struck right and left, and sought to appeal to the publi 
over the head of Congress with a restatement of his 
objectives for the common masses. The next day th 
White House announced that great jamboree—or “‘lov: 
feast” as it was cynically called—on Jefferson Islanc 
where the President in three days of good fellowshi; 
could meet and talk with all Democrats in Congress why 
were willing to go to the retreat in Chesapeake Bay. 

Then, alas, faithful Joe Robinson, who had earned th: 
title “good soldier” by staunchly supporting measure: 
which, in the bottom of his rough conservative heart, hi 
did not approve, deserted the ship and joined Byrnes in 
the plan to have localities pay part of the relief bill—25 
per cent Joe suggested. Jimmy acquiesced in the reduc 
tion. Jack must have chuckled to himself in far-distant 
Texas. 


The Garner cabal was bearing its fruits. That such a 


cabal long has existed is no secret in Washington. It: 
headquarters are off the Senate lobby, where of an after 
noon the Vice-President and his cronies gather to swa| 
yarns, pointed up with sly legislative suggestions. Jimmy 
Byrnes is most often there. 

Its first open skirmish came earlier this session wher 
Jimmy suddenly rose during consideration of the Guffe 
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oal bill and offered an amendment condemning sitdown 
strikes. This was intended to embarrass the labor allies 
.f the President. The Vice-President was behind it. Basic 
in the open rift now developing is the Administration's 
friendship for labor. The reason can be found in the 
ongressional Directory’ biographies of Southern 
iders, which show that most of them were born and 
ured and now live in small towns where the issue is 
idom allowed to appear. It’s the old conflict between the 
uirbon Democracy of the agrarian South and the mass 
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HE Deutschland incident was a serious blow 





to the equanimity of Paris, where it was thought 





hat everything would be nice and quiet for at 


both internally and externally. The 


hibition opened two wecks ago, and even those who 





t a few months 






| treated it as ‘‘a national humiliation” realized that, in 





te of delays and countless difficulties, there was an ex- 





tion after all, and even a very fine one; that there 





; already enough for visitors to see to fill up two or 





ree days; and that in two or three wecks’ time every- 





ng would be practically finished. In the last wecks 

wads of foreign tourists have been coming to Paris; 
any of the hotels are completely booked till October; 
ind it began to look as though the great illusion of 
iropean peace and prosperity and of that international 
lidarity which, as we are told every day, the great 
aris Exhibition symbolizes could be successfully main- 
uined for five or six months. Spain, no doubt, was a 
uisance, the petit bourgeois thought to himself, but, 
fter all, Spain was stewing in its own juice, and nobody 
seemed to be either winning or losing, and it was said 
that Germany and Italy were becoming tired of the whole 
show and that with luck it might fizzle out somehow 
without bringing on any new complications. There was 
also a widespread conviction that Germany and Italy were 
in great economic difficulties, that they could not fight a 
war, that they were frightened of British rearmament— 
the greatest new peace factor in Europe—and that, in 
short, 1937 might pass without any major explosion. The 
next few weeks will show whether this relative optimism 
was justified, and whether the new developments in Spain 
will not destroy it. 




























The Blum government has now been in office for a 
year. I need not describe all that it has done in the way 
f social reforms; as everybody knows, it did more dur- 
ing its first eight months in office than any other French 
government before it. Its principal reforms were col- 
lective contracts, holidays with pay, the forty-hour week 
reforms which were accompanied by a tremendous 
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democracy of the big industrial cities North and East. 
That they have worked side by side under the New Deal 
thus far is a miracle. The test of strength is fast ap- 
proaching. It may come on the question of whether Con- 
gress remains here to enact the Roosevelt program this 
session. 

As he ponders his legislative problems President Roose- 
velt often must think of the cost of the block of votes 
which Jack Garner threw into his pot at Chicago in 1932 
to clinch his nomination 
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growth of the French trade-union movement—the Office 
du Blé, the reform of the Bank of France, the nationali- 
zation of war industries, and compulsory arbitration. 
There has been a large increase in wages; there has been 


devaluation, and 


also a great rise in prices and costs of 
sts is the weak 


spot in the armor of Blum’s New Deal; it continues to 


production. This increase in pr es and « 


have an adverse effect on France's export trade and on 
her public finances, and may ultimately precipitate a 


other big financial crisis. This may in any case be difh- 
cult to avoid if, as seems probable, France is obliged 
to borrow in 1938 another 35 or 40 billion francs. After 
five years of intensive borrowing, her borrowing capacity 
is naturally much weaker than that of England and the 
United States. And yet borrow she must if she is to keep 
her armaments at a safety level. 

In a speech the other day Blum admitted that it was 
“almost paradoxical” for France, already overburdened 
with military expenditure, to enter upon a vast program 
of social and labor reform. Yet that is what has been 
happening in France in the last year. Already in Febru- 
ary it became clear that the two could not continue at the 
pace that had been set if the currency was not to be 
wrecked; and since military expenditure could not be 
cut, some of the social expenditure, particularly public 
works, had to go overboard. Hence the “'pause.’” The 
problem could have been solved by autarchist or semi- 
autarchist methods—to which several trade-union leaders, 
who placed great store on public works, were distinctly 
favorable—but it would have meant the end of the policy 
of economic and financial ‘liberalism’ embodied in the 
Three-Power Declaration of September 25, and it would 
have shaken France's financial and political relations with 
the United States, and especially with England. And Eng- 
land gave Blum a serious warning against solving his 
difficulties by resorting to exchange control. 

The decisions taken on March 6, with their concessions 
to the banks—including a curtailment of the public 
deficit by 6 billion francs, from 32 to 26 billions—in 
return for which they agreed to make the 101!/,-billion 
defense loan a success, were the most important episode 
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since devaluation in the evolution of Blum’s “New Deal.” 
The “financial liberalism’ dear to the heart of London 
was saved, and Blum imagined that even if his conces- 
sions to orthodox finance were a retreat they were not a 
surrender; and he claimed that the “pause” was not in 
contradiction with the program of the Front Popu- 
laire 

He was horrified to find that the working class was 
taking his retreat with very bad grace. The hostile reac- 
tion of the more extreme elements of the working class 
was symbolized in the Clichy riots, which broke out ten 
days after Blum’s “surrender,’” on the very day of the 
startling success of his National Defense loan. For two 
months the relations between the government and the 
working class remained very strained; and toward the 
end of April the C. G. T. leaders, startled by the violent 
temper of their rank and file and afraid of losing their 
grip on them, broke almost into open rebellion against 
the government. Léon Jouhaux made a number of angry 
speeches in which he summoned the government to pro- 
vide 10 billion francs for public works and declared that 
in the revolution which was in progress in France the 
working class was not yet playing the important part in 
the management of the affairs of the state to which it felt 
entitled. It seemed as if the C. G. T., with its five mil- 
lion members, was claiming the role of a super-govern- 
ment which could dictate its will to the democratic gov- 
ernment of the republic. People in Blum’s immediate 
entourage felt very bitter about it, and complained that 
the Blum government had done more for the working 
class than any other government had done—"‘and now 
look at the way they treat it.” 

Blum rejected the more extravagant demands made 
by the C. G. T.—particularly the 10-billion-franc loan, 
which he said was financially out of the question; and 
it seems that the C. G. T. leaders realized that they 
had gone too far in their pressure on the government. 
The Radicals were becoming restless, and M. Campinchi, 
their leader, angrily declared that if France abolished 
the “sacred rights’ of capital, it did not mean that she 
would put up with the “sacred rights’ of labor; and 
that the claim made by certain trade unionists that the 
C. G. T. be given a labor-market monopoly was in- 
tolerable in a free country. “The idea that only a person 
holding a C. G. T. membership card may get a job is 


fascism of the worst sort,”” he said Jouhaux hastened to 


reply that the C. G. T. had never really asked for such 
1 monopoly, but that it was necessary to control the en- 
listment and dismissal of labor in view of the grossly 
infair and illegal discrimination against union labor of 
which only too many emy loyers were guilty. This was 
truc in a sense; and Blum promised to set up an impar- 
tial organism which would control enlistments and dis- 
missals, in order to check abuses coming from both 


side 
The C. G. T., surprised by so sharp a rebuff not only 
from the government but also from the Radicals and 
the greater part of French opinion, lowered its pitch, 


and since then Jouhaux, together with Blum, has been 


iching moderation to the rank and file. On May 28 


i 
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he said that the working class, in gaining new righ 
must also be aware of its greater responsibilities toy, 
the state. 

It looks as though the danger of major labor disp 
had been averted for some time. Although the 
living has gone up steadily since last year, prices | 
tended to become stabilized, and thanks to succe 
wage increases and the various labor reforms, the wor! 
class is in the main still better off than it was a 
ago. The automatic extension by six months of the 
lective contracts which expire in the near future—an 
tension for which a bill has been tabled at the Chamber 
—should also help to ward off trouble during the “E) 
bition truce.” What is more, the working class cannot d 
that in spite of the “pause” the application of the F; 
Populaire reforms already passed is progressing: t! 
the application of the forty-hour week has been 
tended to almost every trade, and the nationalizat 
of the war industries has been extended in the last mont 
to the Schneider and Hotchkiss works, two of the m 
important armament firms in France. 

Even so, there are a few trades which are thorough! 
discontented, and chief among them is the building trad 
The building trade is hard hit, and since the men at th: 
Exhibition feared that once it was finished they would be 
out of work, political agitation, ca’canny, and other diffi 
culties—including some serious outbreaks against the 
use of non-union labor—were inevitable. The curtail 
ment of the public-works program on March 6—a pr: 
gtam which the Exhibition workers thought was to 
guarantee them new work when the Exhibition wa: 
finished-——was largely at the root of the trouble, and has 
tended to turn the Exhibition into the playground for al! 
forms of labor extremism. Only a few days ago the build 
ing unions again uttered a threat to occupy the Exhibi 
tion if they were not guaranteed reemployment within 
two months. The Exhibition workers have been assured 
that everything will be done that is “humanly po 
sible” to find them work, but from their point of viev 
that is not quite sufficient. 

This is one of the big problems with which the Blum 
government is faced. Another, even greater, problem, t 
which Blum referred on May 28, is the fall in output 
“Trade unionism,” he said, “must not be the synonym 
of underproduction and laziness.” For a large number of 
reasons production in France is tending more and mor 
to lag behind consumption; with the result that pric 
may again increase, and that the adverse trade balan: 
may grow. The Blum government is asking for plenary 
power in tariff matters. Much will depend on how it will 
use these powers if it gets them. Will it lower tariffs in 
some cases to send down home prices? Will it in other 
cases raise them so as to protect home wages and reduce 
the adverse trade balance, even at the cost of increasing 
internal prices? In any case, the problem of output per 
hour, and of output in general, is the biggest one with 
which the Blum government is faced at home. Will it 
solve this problem? The answer to this will also be an 
answer to the all-important question whether the forty- 
hour weck can in the long run be a success. 
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Portland, Oregon, June 11 
- ELEGATES representing 120,000 workers in 
the fir and cedar and pine forests of the North- 
west listened intently. Abe Muir, international 
e-president of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
rs, was making the American Federation of Labor's last 
lesperate attempt to prevent the secession of the largest 
nion west of the Mississippi River. William L. (Big 
Bill) Hutcheson, the carpenters’ international president, 
was 350 miles away in the logging town of Omak; he 
iad not accepted a challenge to come and defend his 
‘ganization but had sent his lieutenant instead. 

Muir's voice nearly broke as he reached his peroration: 
‘I warn you that you are being misled and duped by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers.’’ The silence 
of his listeners was shattered. ‘Show us! Show us!” they 
houted. Someone cried, ‘‘Prove it!’’ Harold James Prit- 
hett, wiry thirty-three-year-old president of the Fed- 
ration of Woodworkers, was on his feet. “Any man is 
pretty badly off when he gets around to using the red 
scare and the Communist bogy,” he said, ‘‘and a labor 
eader is ten times worse off.” 

A few minutes later a lopsided vote ordered a 
referendum among the federation’s 120,000 members on 
the question of affiliating with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. Pritchett declared he would stake 
his position on 75 or 80 per cent of his membership 
favoring the C. I. O. 

The director of the C. I. O., John Brophy, left Port- 
land jubilantly after the woodworkers had decided to 
hold a referendum. It is virtually taken for granted 
among the adherents of both the C. I. O. and the A. F. 
of L. that the loggers and the sawmill and timber work- 
ers will follow John L. Lewis. Since the days of the 
“wobblies” they have headed the progressive and radi- 
cal labor forces in the Northwest. The Woodworkers’ 
Federation itself was formed last year to place lumber 
strictly on an industrial-union basis. It includes men 
who fell firs in the high Cascades and men who carve 
furniture in workshops and factories. 

The secession of the woodworkers will leave the 
A. F. of L. in the Far West greatly depleted in finan- 
cial resources and political strength. What cotton 1s to 
the South and automobiles are to Michigan, lumber is 
to Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and northern Califor- 
nia. Three years ago Harold Pritchett and his five chil- 
dren were existing on a federal relief allotment of $47 
a month in British Columbia. Today he leads more 
men than any other labor official west of the Mississippi, 
and by the end of the year he expects the Woodworkers’ 
Federation to have at least 200,000 members. He thinks 
the woodworkers have a potential membership of more 


C. lL O.: kar Western Front 
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than 1,000,000. In dozens of mills and camps Pritchett 
has challenged Bill Hutcheson to meet him in open 
debate and explain why these men should stay in the 
A. F. of L. Hutcheson never shows up. 

The A. F. of L. meanwhile faces another big defection 
on the Pacific coast. The Maritime Federation of the 
Pacific in convention here this week unanimously recom- 
mended that its 40,000 members vote to join the C. I. O., 
and a referendum was ordered on the issue. Harry Bridges 
announced that a rank-and-file vote on the C. I. O. 
issue would be held immediately among the 22,000 long 
shoremen under his leadership. The result of this refer- 
endum is practically a foregone conclusion. The 6,800 
members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific already have 
gone on record in favor of bolting the A. F. of L. 

Closely connected with these developments is the re port 
that Bridges will be made C. I. O. director in the Far 
West. When Brophy was here, it was Bridges who 
acted as his guide and adviser. This seems to indicate 
that Lewis is determined to overlook possible red-baiting 
and other liabilities for the sake of aggressive and militant 
leadership. Bridges is portrayed in numerous new spapers 
as an agent provocateur of revolution—and an alien one 
at that. The attacks upon him were accelerated a few 
wecks ago after he spoke at the University of Wash- 
ington and prophesied the ultimate end of the employing 
class. ““The employer and the employees,” he said, “have 
nothing in common.” The sharpness of the conflict in the 
West was symbolized in the reaction to Bridges’s speech 
by the one A. F. of L. leader who may be able to hold 
the wavering line of craft unionism along the Pacific 
Coast. Dave Beck, shrewd and pudgy vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters, termed it “plain com- 
munism,” and then went on to appeal to the business 
men and industrialists for assistance in combating the 
C. I. O. Some of the finest individuals in the world, 
Beck declared, were employers. He also indulged in ful- 
some praise of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. ‘“There 
is nothing but the finest working relationship between 
us,” he asserted. “I want to work with them, and the 
people I represent want to work with them.” 

With the exception of Beck, the Western leaders of 
the A. F. of L. have scarcely put up even perfunctory 
Opposition to the march of important key unions into 
the C. I. O. Beck, however, has already demonstrated 
the technique by which he will seck to stop the a ivance 
of industrial unionism. He speaks before innumerable 


groups, such as the American Legion and the Rotary 
clubs, talks more conservatively than the representatives 
of the Law and Order League, and the open-shop 
Seattle Business Chronicle frankly refers to him as an 
“exploiting capitalist.” Back of Beck's verbal barrage 
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is the famous “beef squad” which has made him the 
boss of Seattle for the past two years. In May the 
rank and file of the newsboys’ union in Seattle revolted 
and showed alarming C. I. O. tendencies. The brutal 
beatings which they suffered at the hands of Beck’s 
bruisers were described by Justice James T. Ronald of 
the Superior Court as “so shameless and disgraceful as 
to parallel the lawlessness witnessed at times in certain 
saloons in pioneer days.’” The warehousemen’'s division 
of the longshoremen would have won a department-store 
strike in Portland this month had Beck and his “beef 
squad” not ordered the teamsters to walk through the 
picket line. Rank-and-file teamsters who rebelled at the 
command were summarily set right on the situation. 
When teamsters in Oakland refused to march past long- 
shoremen pickets at a warehouse, Beck hurried south and 
suspended their charter. In both Seattle and Portland 
teamster-controlled Central Labor Councils threw out the 
warehouse workers affiliated with the longshoremen. All 
along the Pacific seaboard Dave Beck has been function- 
ing on the theory that if the C. I. O. is to be stopped in 
the West, it will be by “beef squads” and suspensions and 


picket line penetrations and employer alliances 
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The labor struggle in the Far West is a political 
well as an economic combat. Under the influence of ; 
C. I. O. the Commonwealth Federations of Washi: 
and Oregon have abandoned the slogan ‘Productions fos 
Use” in favor of a more moderate economi 
gram, and the emphasis has been shifted to the build 
of a popular front against fascism. C. I. O. lea 
like Bridges and Pritchett want a program w!| 
will keep reactionaries out of public office; they fra: 
admit they would rather take a chance on a mild |il 
like Murphy of Michigan than run a Farmer-Labor ca 
date and risk electing an extreme conservative who w 
use troops during strikes and labor disputes. In all pr 
ability the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. forces will split n 
year over the gubernatorial candidate in Oregon. 

How long the American Federation of Labor car 
main an economic and political power in the West 
out the lumber workers and the maritime unions is a q 
tion which will be answered this year. With these gr 
gone, it will be largely an organization of teamsters, 
it will not even be that if Bridges has any success in ¢ 
daring and hazardous adventure of chartering C. I. « 
teamster unions—a project he is said to be contemplat 
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I 

NTIL a few months ago it was feared that 

nothing could stop Japan’s military expansion in 

China, or her economic expansion in the markets 
of the five continents. But now Japan appears suddenly 
to have reformed. She has announced her willingness to 
compromise in China. Perhaps the most concrete sign 
of her changed attitude is her recent concession in the 
silver controversy. All last year Japan stubbornly refused 
to comply with the new Chinese law nationalizing all 
domestic supplies of silver—this measure in large part 
enabled China to overcome the financial panic of 1936. 
But Japan has finally agreed to turn over to the ¢ entral 
Bank of China all of her Chinese silver stocks, which 
are estimated to amount to 9,000,000 yuan. Moreover, 


Japan will surrender her silver “on terms similar to 


those applicable to other foreign banks,” an enormous 
limb-down from customary Japanese demands for 
priv ed treat nt from the Chinese government. 
Japan's retreat is | | to remove an important obstacle 
to Chinese recovery. Certainly its psychological impor 


tance as a blow to Japanese prestige 1s enormous. Mort 
over, Japan is actually in need of silver an 
it steadily Her complian 


fore reflects a re illy chan ming situation in Asia 


inportine 
IS Ill Pith 
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with Chinese demands there- 


The lull in Japan's offensive against China may be 
I 
explained by the severe economic crisis which recovery 
i 


throughout the rest of the world has perversely caused 





in Japan. Recovery outside has restored raw-mater 


prices to their pre-depression levels, and thereby struck 


a deadly blow at Japanese prosperity. For the power of 
Japan’s armed forces and the profits of her magnat 
hinge alike upon her ability to obtain raw materia 
cheaply. In effect, the rise of raw-material prices ha 
already operated against Japan as a kind of unplann 
but international application of sanctions. The sheer ex 
pensiveness of the raw materials necessary to her militar 
and economic offensives has punished her more cru¢ 
than the fiasco of formal sanctions did Italy in 1935. 
Japan's export victories during the depression year 
were primarily victories for her cotton, woolen, and ray 
textiles. Textile exports have provided her with much of 
the revenues she has needed to supply her armed fore 
on the Asiatic mainland and to develop her heavy ind 
tries at home. But her textile industry is almost wholl 
dependent upon imports of raw materials—raw cotton 
raw wool, and pulp. The end of the depression in thes 
three commodities has suddenly precipitated a violent 
textile depression in Japan. In 1926, when raw cottor 
sold for 17.5 cents a pound, Japanese competition wa 
still a negligible factor in the world textile market. But 
when cotton sank to its depression low of 5 cents 
pound, the manufacturers of New England and Lan 
cashire—who could buy their cotton just as cheaply 
were clamoring for relief from “Japanese underselling 
Today, with cotton up again to 12 or 14 cents, Japan has 
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all she can do to supply her mills. What the recovery in 
w-cotton prices has cost Japanese cotton manufacturers 
shown by the following figures: in 1931, 143 square 
rds of cotton cloth were exported in payment for every 

) pounds of imported raw cotton; in 1933, 200 square 
rds; and in 1936, 235 square yards. 

A recent letter to the Wall Street Journal reflects the 
traits of the Japanese industry. The author, a partner 
a well-known New York brokerage firm, was on his 
iy to the Far East at the time of the West Coast ship- 
1g strike. The strike had of course held up the ship- 


a 
ment of cotton to Japan. And according to this ex- 
erienced witness, Japanese mills had been operating on 

» small a cotton reserve that the strike all but caused a 

tton famine there. Now if the Japanese had been in 
funds earlier in 1936 they would have filled their ware 

uses with every available bale of American cotton 

Many American manufacturers did precisely this in order 

protect themselves against the rising price. But the 
Japanese have been, and still are, compelled to operate 
yn a hand-to-mouth schedule. And now they must pay 

e prevailing market price for their cotton. In despera- 
tion they have been turning to the inferior but less ex- 
yensive brand of cotton produced in India; cotton im- 
vorts from India exceeded those from America in 1936. 

y have also been sinking vast sums in the promotion 

f ambitious cotton-cultivation schemes in China and 
Korea. These attempts to become independent of the 
world cotton market will admittedly take years; the 
Korean program will be completed in 1952. 

Wool has run parallel to cotton. The 1926 average 
price of wool at Boston was 46 cents a pound. During 

depression, when Japanese exports first became a 

vorld factor, wool fell to 14 cents. The March, 1937, 
price was again 44 cents, or 2 cents less than the 1926 
iverage. With raw wool at this price the Japanese woolen 
industry has run into trouble. The manufacturers esti- 
mated their 1937 needs at 1,000,000 bales of raw wool. 
But the authorities, fearful of the drain upon Japan’s 
limited foreign exchange, granted them a quota of only 
800,000 bales; this was subsequently increased to 840,000 
bales. The ‘“‘manufacturers allege,” says the London 
Statist, “that... they will now have t to curtail their re 
operat ons we those of last year.”’ A decline in prod 
tion must in turn be fo lowed by a decline in exports 
And a decline in exports means a decline in foreign 
exchange receipts. But the foreign-exchange situation has 
ulready called forth import Thus the circle 
1S completed. 

Rayon manufacturers have encountered the same prob- 
lem. Japan must import some 90 per cent of the pulp 
2, when the Japanese 


only 102,000 


> 


restrictions. 


onsumed by her rayon mills. In 193 
rayon offensive was still getting under way, 
metric tons of pulp were imported. In 1936, when the 
imported 331,000 
15.3 million 


maturity, it 
pul > bi rT was wands 


had lee Be 
metric tons. But its 1932 
yen, while its 1936 bill came to 67.1 millions. Pulp im- 
ports had roughly trebled in volume; their cost had more 


ndustry 


than quadrupled 
To complete Japan's misfortune, the only raw material 
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general recovery 


which has failed to participate in the 
movement is silk—formerly Japan's chief export staple 

The depres 
it has not re- 
whether silk 


The 1926 average price was $6.19 a pound 
sion cut the price to $1.10, and to date 
covered to $2. Morcover, it is doubtful 
will reach $2. Preliminary estimate t! 
crop point to a 10 per cent increase in _ u 
Also, Italy and China are 
pected to produce a greater 
silk customers, a ing an 
prices, 


at eagerness to buy 


s of the spring cocoon 
it 


1 
a famuitar 
depre ssion tragedy. each ex 


p this year. Japan's 


I 
in silk supplies 


suk cro 
increase 
are understandably dis- 
The 


ularly un- 


and a consequent fall 1 
playing no gre 
continued depression of silk prices 1s parti 
fortunate for Japan because her greatest silk market is in 


at pres¢ nt prices. 


And with silk sales here yiclding her a 
return in dollars, her purchases of Ameri 
difficult to m Yet 
maintain them she 1ddition to cotton she 
must buy here about 50 per cent of her pulp, 63 per cent 
of her oil (oil prices are rising too), and large quantities 
of materials for the manufacture of armaments. 

The rise in the price of raw materials—with the lone 
exception of silk—is therefore the first of the factors 
which have caused the current Japanese crisis. The second 
is the failure of Japanese textile exports to participate in 
the general revival of world trade. In fact, the revival of 
world trade has actually resulted in a setback for 
cotton goods, the most important section of Japan's 
textile industry, exports of which last year declined in 
volume and in value. In 1937 this decline should grow 
more marked because of the quotas and restrictions being 
imposed against Japanese textiles in a number of coun 
tries. 

Depression 
needs of the Japanese textile industry. 
were cheap, and there was no need to invest cash in 
accumulating stocks for future use. Since the future price 
was bound to be lower than the present, it was profitable 
to delay each purchase as long as possible. Moreover. 
the manufacturers in the countries whose markets Japan 
was invading were unable to stabilize the price of finished 
and costs could not be cut 


this country. 
lisappointing 
aintain. 


can goods become increasingly 


must, for in 


+ 


conditions were ideally adapted to the 


Raw materials 


goods. Demand was limited, 
beyond a certain limit. The Japanese manufacturers had 
only to offer goods at still lower prices, and the American 
or Peruvian manufacturer, as the case might be, shut his 
mill rather than produce ut a loss. 
ry, profiting from cheaper labor, more modern machinery, 
t cha functioned perfectly in a 


i all that. Prices 


Japanese indus- 


and lower interc 
falling market. The recovery has change 
have risen so much that Japan's low produc tion costs are 
And since the principal textile mar- 
shortage, still 

Japan's attempts to 
markets she has 
can do little in the face of the restrictions 
sorts being imposed at the instigation of com 


rges, 


no longer decisive 
Se oe 7 

kets suffer from a 
disregard 


prices are rising in 
frants 


won in recent years. She 


complete now 
cling to the 
against her 
textile ex] 
xeting manufacturers 
The Phil 


Considerable 


lippine 


‘ 


5 provide a case 


given to recent Japanc se inroads there 


in P unt 


publicity has been 
But in January of this year 


“the volume of orders placed 





™ 2 
in Japan was much reduced as a result of higher prices 


{ Japanese prices rose 30 to 40 per cent} and the inability 


of Japanese mills to provide prompt delivery.’” Another 
illustration is afforded by Australia, Japan's chief source 
of raw wool. Japan's inroads into Australian textile mar- 
kets had been sensational, but Japan and Australia have 
recently engaged in a bitter trade war from which Japan 


has emerged the loser. During the next eighteen months 
the volume of J ipanese exports of cotton goods to Aus- 
tralia will be 18 per cent less than they were in 1935, 
and rayon exports will be 23 per cent less. It is true 
that the new quotas represent a considerable advance over 
the 1932 figures, but in 1932 Japanese exports had not 

t provoked a trade war. Moreover, with raw-wool 
prices rising and armament bills mounting steadily, Japan 
cannot be content to see her export quotas reduced below 


} 


eir 1935 value. Her increasing financial difficulties de- 


mand, rather, a substantial increase. The Australian agrce- 
ment is accordingly a grave Japancse defeat. 

Brazil is another market of great importance to Japan. 
During the depression, partly because of Japanese de- 
ly increased her cotton crop, Japan 


paying for her purchases of cotton and other Brazilian 


mand, Brazil great 


raw matcrials with textile exports. Recently, however, 
Brazilian eupaliats, and American capitalists as well, 
have undertaken to increase the native textile output, and 
with such efficiency that Japanese goods are now being 
challenged by Brazilian products not only in Brazil itself 
but throughout the whole of Latin America. Thus another 
profitable source of raw materials disappearing for 
Japan, who cannot afford to trade one way with any 
country, however valuable its raw materials. 

In Egypt Japan’s boom ended earlier. As the result 
of a 40 per cent tariff imposed by the Egyptian authort- 
ties at the end of 1935, Japan's cotton goods exports to 
Egypt fell 35 per cent in 1936, and her rayon exports 


50 per cent Eeypt is of course a large-scale producer of 
raw cotton. A final example of the obstacles now rising 
everywhere before Japanese textile exports is offered by 
Iraq. For 1936, “in cotton piece goods . . . Japan 

practically displaced Lancashire . As to rayon, Japanese 
supplics amounted to $1,500,000 out of a total of 
$1,925,000." But at the turn of the year Iraq signified 
her “intention to return to England for her piece-goods 
ports.” A dispatch to the Mane hester Guardian Com- 
mercial explains that ‘“‘as a result of recent restrictions 


umn] 


against Japan by the Iraq government the price of Japa- 
nese goods has gone up 50 percent... {an 1 | Japanese 


firms cannot today effect immediate “ yments.”” This 


I 


In the market where she can least afford to lose pur- 


chasing power, the United States, Japan has just suffered 
a staggering defeat. During the depression Japanese 
otton- goods sales in this country had grown sensation- 
ally. From a mere 2.8 million square yards in 1932, they 
} leaped to nearl million square yards in 1936. By 
January 21, 1937, furthermore the Japanese had already 

tracted to ll here 155 million square yards of 
otton good louble last year's figure; in 1936 Japan 


countries 


sold more than this amount tn only threc« 
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Japan's invasion of our cotton-goods market was, 
ever, summarily stopped as a result of the agr 
signed at Osaka on January 21 by representatives 
textile industries of the two countries. While the 
ment permits Japan to fill orders up to the 155 n 
square yards she already has on her books, it 1 
her 1938 market in this country by one-third of 
although with the provision that if Japanese salc 
do not reach the quota maximum, 1938 shipment 
compensate for the difference. 

The coincidence of rising import costs and fallis 
port revenues netted Japan a trade deficit of 130,0 
yen in 1936. On top of this, “the first two wecks ot 
yCar alone Saw an excess of imports over export 
almost 70,000,000 yen’’—more than half the entirc 
trade deficit. To a certain extent this may be disco 
as seasonal; Japan's first-quarter trade deficit is u 
greater than her annual trade deficit. This year, hoy 
the first four months have shown a deficit fully 
per cent greater than that for the same period in 
This increase cannot be discounted as purely sea 
It reflects the colossal increase in the demand of Jay 
armament industries for imported raw materials and 
growing embarrassment of her textile industries, w! 
in large part have been expected to finance the ri 
costs of imports. Yet today more than ever, with pr 
duction and Treasury indebtedness mounting hand 
hand, Japan needs a favorable trade balance, or at |: 
a greatly reduced trade deficit. For unless Japan can | 
for raw-material imports, it is utterly useless for her 
build armament and semi-armament factories desig: 
to be run on materials purchased abroad. As a matter 
fact, there is reason to believe that Japan expected 
period of negligible trade deficits as recently as last 5 
—when, actually, the 1935 trade surplus was turned ir 
a deficit. The Oriental Economist, a financial publicat 
of great authority, went so far as to estimate that Jap 
1936 trade deficit would be only 4,000,000 yen inst: 
of the actual 130,000,000 yen, and that 1937 wou! 
again produce a surplus. 

Finance Minister Yuki recently announced that Jay 
would begin to finance imports by gold payments. At t 
end of March, accordingly, 50,000,000 yen in gold w 
shipped to this country. But Japan’s gold reserve is 01 
540,000,000 yen, and, to quote the London Finan: 
News, “Japan, as a country which seems to anticipate 
more strongly than any other country, owns hardly 
thing but this gold as a reserve for such an emergenc 
Since March imports have risen so rapidly that the Jap 
nese government has had to ship another 177,000,0' 
yen in gold to this country, although the original g 
allotment for export during the entire year was on! 


130,000,000 yen. The acceleration of gold exports clear}; 


underscores Japan's inability to foot the bill for the a1 
ament program demanded by her military. 
Clearly, then, the answer to the question, Why hay 


the Japanese military relaxed their demands on China? 
is to be found largely in the economic crisis into whic! 


world recovery has plunged Japan. 
{ Part I of this article will appear in an early issue. | 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


A Letter F.D.R. Ought to W rite 


Smith, Painted Post, New York 

r Sir: Your letter of June 10 is one of many hun- 

ls inquiring about my position in regard to certain 
recent labor happenings. I have chosen to reply to it be- 
se you also ask if Arthur Krock of the New York 
res is justified in saying that my silence on these ques- 
as is “‘a studied policy,’ and you ask, ‘‘a studied policy 
of what?” I take this opportunity to set you and Mr. 
Krock right and to tell you and everybody else just where 
I stand on some recent anxiety-creating developments in 
the labor situation. 

Let me say at once that I am entirely opposed to law- 
lessness on either side in labor disputes. I hold it criminal 
for employers to use force to break strikes, to hire pro- 
fessional thugs from those abominations the so-called 
‘strike-breaking agencies,” to stir up trouble where 
there was none. I hold it equally reprehensible and still 
stupider for labor to use force to achieve greater rewards 
and better living conditions. I well know that labor often 
says. “We must meet force with force; we must defend 

rselves against the brutalities of employer-owned po- 

e by similar tactics.” I deny that absolutely. I go farther. 
| believe that whatever may seem to be the justification 
for reprisals, every time labor violates the law or seeks 

take it into its own hands, it does itself tremendous 
harm. It alienates supporters, sloughs off friends, and 
strengthens those employers who resort to corruption and 
trickery, to brass knuckles, clubs, and tear gas. Both sides 
become anti-social, hostile to an orderly public life, when 
they declare that the end justifies the means. Neither 

le has the right to violate the law. Neither side can 
sert that two wrongs make a right. Within the frame- 
vork of the law we can adjust our differences. If the 
ws favor one side or the other we can alter them 
promptly, just as we have made many, many new laws 
id altered many old ones since I became President. But 
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t bottom we must maintain respect for our courts and 
the civil authority. Without that we are well on the way 
the chaos of utter lawlessness. 
No one will accuse me, I am sure, of being unfriendly 
labor or indifferent to its needs and aims. Under no 
ther Administration has labor made such strides. Never 
efore has collective bargaining been written upon our 
tatute books. Never before has so great an advance been 
vade for labor as that which is embodied in the Wagner 
Labor Act, the Social Security Act, and other legislation 
to which I have affixed my name. I have the right, there- 
fore, to criticize labor when in my judgment it deserves 
it. I do so now. I say that picketing which by force keeps 





out of factories people who have the right to enter them 
is not picketing but violent blockading. As such it is 
entirely beyond the law governing picketing. | am op 
posed to sitdown strikes because the sitdown is the forci 
ble taking over of other people's property without their 
consent. 

And when labor or capital seeks to prevent the 
United States mails from being delivered, it is guilty, in 
my judgment, of a criminal conspiracy. You also ask my 
opinion of the withholding of mail by the Post Office 
from blockaded and besieged factories. I regret that this 
has happened, and I have made it clear to the Post Office 
Department that because it has lacked courage it has 
appeared to take sides and that that must not be. A de- 
partment which boasts that neither heat, nor cold, nor 
rain, nor snow deters it from delivering its mail cannot 
afford to be frightened off by picket lines. The next time 
this happens we shall resort to armored trucks and, if 
need be, United States guards. Neither labor nor capital 
has the right to suspend the legitimate functions of this 
government, and neither will be permitted to do so as 
long as I am in the White House. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I have not said these 
things before. Frankly I had hoped that it would not be 
necessary for me to speak out. I have recognized the 
extraordinary character of the present labor crisis. Labor 
is readjusting itself to new conditions and is naturally 
aroused when it comes into head-on collision with re- 
actionary employers determined not to yield their 
hitherto complete economic supremacy. I had hoped that 
its new leaders would not permit their men to get out 
of hand and that the men themselves 
self-control, be conscious of their re ponsibility to their 
leaders, their cause, and the public. But this has not 
always happened. Indefensible local strikes have been 


would exercise 


called; pulling the switches which threw a whole valley 
into darkness was treason to workers everywhere. In no 
fewer than 195 communities industries were crippled, 
homes and hospitals deprived of electricity 
vices stopped. I should like to say to the misguided men 


r essenti il ser- 


who thus abused their power, just after they had won 
a remarkable victory over their employers, that that action 
did an injury to the cause of the workers from one end 
of the country to the other, eve rywhere strengthening the 
forces of reaction: especially as there was no grievance 
whatever to palliate the act. 

When this happened, it was, needless to say, impos- 
sible for me to remain silent. I could not lay myself open 
to the charge of playing politics or of cowardice in order 
to gain a political advantage. 

FRANKLIN D. 


ROOSEVELT 











Some Sleeping Beauties 


[BERALS, blown-in-the-bottle liberals, are fond of 
saying that their every action is guided by high 
principle and that under no circumstance would 

they ever stoop to mere opportunism. That sounds well 
ind it may be true, but unfortunately it carries its corol- 
lary, which is equally veracious. This may be expressed 
sumply in the aphorism, “Once a liberal always a sucker.” 

I am not talking, of course, of shrewd and spurious 
politicians who are lightning change artists in the matter 
of putting on or taking off the cloak of liberalism and 
getting back into their tights. I speak of the much more 
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dangerous breed of liberals who know not what they do 


Since practical politic s is a sordid game, these gentlemen 


take pride in their impracticality. As a result, liberals are 

y being used to help the purposes of sinister 
groups. A little befuddlement will make them serviceable 
to any cause, and befuddling a liberal is far simpler than 
rolling off a log. 

It would be idle to deny that a few of the liberals who 
leaped into the fight against President Roosevelt's court 
proposals were utterly sincere. Because of their sincerity 
ind deserved reputation for honesty of purpose they were 
used as shock troops by the Old Guard. The words of such 
men carried great weight, and while they were talking 
the boys in the back room cooked up their plot and may 
be in a position to put it over. 

It must be apparent by now, even to a liberal, that the 
drive against the Roosevelt plan has become a piece of 
camouflage behind which reactionary forces are assem- 
bling to sweep away every semblance of the New Deal. 
This fact has not only been admitted but proudly pro- 
claimed by such organs of the Republican Party as the 
New York Herald Tribune. And the proudest boast is 
that the alliance for reaction is bipartisan. Never have any 
Democrats received such praise from the opposition as is 
now be Ing showered on the seven Senators who turned 
igainst the platform on which they were elected. 

It has been said that the majority report of the Senate 
judiciary Committee reads more like an impeachment pro- 
ce ling than a report. There may well be significance in 
this. There are a great many Democrats who would be 
delighted to IMpeac h Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1f that were 
possible, and put John Nance Garner in his place. 
Ihe astute Mr. Krock of the New York Times has 
point d out the analogy between the present situation 
and the revolt of the Republican reactionaries in 1920 
which led to the nomination of Warren Gamalicl Hard 
ing. Plenty of Hardings can be found within the Demo- 
cratic ranks, and the bourbons of the party vould like 
to have one in the White House by 1941 at the very 
latest 
The present drive aims not only to stop the entire Roose- 
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velt progressive program but to scrap what has alread; 
been accomplished. Real liberals are not in favor of ¢| 
vast swing to the right. They can say with justice that Mr 
Roosevelt's approach to court reform was far from | 
And yet I have always felt that there was soundness ir 
gambler’s answer in that very ancient wheeze. You 
remember he was warned that the wheel on whic! 
was about to risk his dollars was not above repr 
and that he replied, ‘What the hell! It’s the only « 
town.” Mr. Roosevelt’s plan in regard to the Su; 
Court may have its faults, but it is the only one ava 

A few months ago there was a great deal of ta 
some very reactionary people that a clarifying, or © 
broadening amendment would be all right with 
Some even went to the length of asserting that they f 
the scheme of additional justices chiefly because th 
sired some more fundamental plan to protect prog: 
legislation. Many weeks ago I ventured the opinion t! 
amendment whatsoever would have any chance 
Roosevelt plan were killed. It isn’t killed yet, | 
would be foolish not to admit that it has been st 
dead in its tracks. And in that situation is it so that 
old fervent amendment boys are rushing forward 
their plans? You have only to read the newspaper | 
lines to realize that nobody has peeped about an ar 
ment in months. And if anybody does, no attention \ 
be paid because the tories feel that they have won 
fight to preserve the status quo. 

Again it is well.to remember that even the most ar 
foes of the major portion of the President's plan sp 
in friendly fashion of some of the minor element 
There was articulate agreement that the lag between t 
passage of a law and its test before the High Bench p: 
voked much hardship and confusion. The provision { 
hastening such cases up to the court of last resort met 
practically no opposition. And yet in its report the n 
jority of the Senate Judiciary Committee has no ki: 
word for any part of the plan. The reason is hardly 
mysterious. Those who represent the large interests lov: 
the law’s delays. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that one of the difficulties in t 
path of an amendment was the bottle neck provided by 
those small states which could by combination defeat 
the will of a very large majority. His theory has been mad 
good. The Senators from the rotten boroughs make uj 
the band of last-minute converts which has made th 
reactionary drive possible. 

It is difficult to convert a liberal. I merely ask tho 
who have unconsciously aided in a great betrayal to loo! 
at the record. Liberalism will never be a useful force 1 
America until the children of light have made up their 
minds that they must be at least half as smart as the 
children of darkness. Oswald Garrison Villard please 
note HEYWOOD BROUN 
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NE of the persistent delusions of mankind is 
that some sections of the human race are morally 
better or worse than others. This belief has many 
litferent forms, none of which has any rational basis. It ts 
natural to think well of ourselves, and thence, if our men- 








| processes are simple, of our sex, our class, our nation, 
| our. age. But among writers, especially moralists, a 






; direct expression of self-esteem is common. They 
1 to think ill of their neighbors and acquaintances, 
therefore to think well of the sections of mankind 







which they themselves do not belong. Lao-Tze ad- 


red the “pure men of old,”’ who lived before the ad- 






of Confucian sophistication. Tacitus and Madame 
Staél admired the Germans because they had no em- 
ror. Locke thought well of the “intelligent American” 
ause he was not led astray by Cartesian sophistries. 
A rather curious form of this admiration for groups 
which the admirer does not belong is the belief in 
e superior virtue of the oppressed: subject nations, 
poor, women, and children. The eighteenth century, 
while conquering America from the Indians, reducing 
the peasantry to the condition of pauper laborers, and 
introducing the cruelties of early industrialism, loved 
to sentimentalize about the “noble savage’ and the 
simple annals of the poor.’’ Virtue, it was said, was not 
to be found in courts: but court ladies could almost 
secure it by masquerading as shepherdesses. And as for 
the male sex: 














Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Nevertheless, for himself Pope preferred London and 
his villa at Twickenham. 

At the French Revolution the superior virtue of the 
poor became a party question, and has remained so ever 
ince. To reactionaries they became the “rabble” or the 
‘mob.” The rich discovered, with surprise, that some 
people were so poor as not to own even “a few pater- 
nal acres.” Liberals, however, still continued to idealize 
the rural poor, while intellectual Socialists and Com- 
munists did the same for the urban proletariat—a fashion 
to which, since it only became important in the twen- 
tieth century, I shail return later. 

Nationalism introduced, in the nineteenth century, 
1 substitute for the noble savage—the patriot of an 
oppressed nation. The Greeks until they had achieved 
liberation from the Turks, the Hungarians until the 
Ausgleich of 1867, the Italians until 1870, and the 
Poles until after the war were regarded romantically 
as gifted poetic races, too idealistic to succeed in this 
wicked world. The Irish were regarded by the English 



















THE SUPERIOR VIRTUE OF THE OPPRESSED 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 





as possessed of a special charm and mystical insight 
until 1921, when it was found that the expense of con- 
tinuing to oppress them would be prohibitive. One by 
one these various nations rose to independence, and were 
found to be just like everybody else; but the experience 
of those already liberated did nothing to destroy the 
English 


old ladies still sentimentalize about the “wisdom of the 


illusion as regards those who were still struggling 


East” and American intellectuals about the “earth con- 
sciousness” of the Negro. 

Women, being the objects of the strongest emotions, 
have been viewed even more irrationally than the poor 
or the subject nations. I am thinking not of what pocts 
have to say but of the sober opinions « f men who imagine 
themselves rational. The church had two Opposite atti- 
tudes: on the one hand, woman was the Temptress, who 
led monks and others into sin; on the other hand, she 
was capable of saintliness to an almost greater degree 
than man. Theologically, the two types were represented 
by Eve and the Virgin. In the nineteenth century the 
temptress fell into the background; there were, of course, 
“bad” women, but Victorian worthies, unlike St. Au- 
gustine and his successors, would not admit that such 
sinners could tempt them, and did not like to acknowledge 
their existence. A kind of combination of the Madonna 
and the lady of chivalry was created as the ideal of the 
ordinary married woman. She was delicate and dainty, 
she had a bloom which would be rubbed off by contact 
with the rough world, she had ideals which might be 
dimmed by contact with wickedness; like the Celts and 
the Slavs and the noble savage, but to an even greater 
degree, she enjoyed a spiritual nature, which made her 
the superior of man but unfitted her for business or pol- 
itics or the control of her own fortune. This point of 
view is still not entirely extinct. The other day, in reply 
to a speech I had made in favor of equal pay for equal 
work, an English schoolmaster sent me a pamphlet pub- 
lished by a schoolmasters’ association, setting forth the 
opposite opinion, which it supports with curious argu- 
ments. It says of woman: “We gladly place her first as a 
spiritual force; we acknowledge and reverence her as 
the ‘angelic part of humanity’; we give her superiority in 
all the graces and refinements we are capable of as human 
beings; we wish her to retain all her winsome womanly 
ways.” “This appeal’’—that women should be content 
with lower rates of pay—"‘goes forth from us to them,” 
so we are assured, “in no selfish spirit, but out of respect 
and devotion to our mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters. . . . Our purpose is a sacred one, a real spiritual 


crusade.” 









Fifty or sixty years ago such language would have 
roused no comment except on the part of a handful of 


feminists; now, since women have acquired the vote, 
it has come to seem an anachronism. The belief in their 
ritual” superiority was part and parcel of the deter- 
mination to keep them inferior economically ind politi- 
cally. When men were worsted in this battle, they had 
to respect women, and therefore gave up offering them 


I 
“reverence” as a consolation for inferiority. 
A son hat rape ar de peor rsa has taken place in 
the adult view children. Children, like women, were 


theologically wicke at especially among evangelicals. They 
were limbs of Satan, they were unrc generate; as Dr. Watts 
30 admirably P it it: 

One stroke of His almighty rod 

Can send young sinners quick to Hell 


It was necessary that they should be “saved.” At Wes- 
ley’s school “a general conversion was once effected, . 
one poor boy only excepted, who unfortunately resisted 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, for which he was severely 
flogged. . . ."” But during the nineteenth century, when 
parental authority, like that of kings and priests and 
husbands, felt itself threatened, subtler methods of qnel- 
ling insubordination came into vogue. Children were 
‘innocent”; like good women they had a “bloom”; they 
must be protected from knowledge of evil lest their 
bloom should be lost. Moreover, they had a special kind 
of wisdom. Wordsworth made this view popular among 
English-speaking people. He first made it fashionable to 
credit children with 

High instincts befor. which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised 
No one in the eighteenth century would have said to 
his little daughter, unless she were dead: 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year 

And w rships't it the temple's inner shrine 
But in the nineteenth century this view became quite 

wmimon; and respectable members of the Episc pal hurch 
or even of the Catholic church—shamelessly ignored 

Original Sin to dally with the fashionable heresy that 


f ling lo Is of ol ry do we come 
rom God who ts our home 
Heaven | bout us in our infancy 
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har | m, or to | the rod rather than “high tn- 
to make it “tremble like a guilty thing surprised.’ 
na Ir | rs found that th p! ire 
ler 1 fror flict chastisement were being 
( led, and a theory of education gt | h 
ry to ler the child’s welfar und 

not ly t | e and sense of | r 
I ly lation the adults could all them 
th tion of a new child psychology 

( fter b ¢ limbs of Satan in tradit il the 
nd mystically iluminated angels in the minds of 
tional reformers, have reverted to being little devils 


not theological demons in pired by the Evil One, but 
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scientific Freudian abominations inspired by 
conscious. They are, it must be said, far more w 
than they were in the diatribes of the monks; they dj 
in modern textbooks, an ingenuity and persist 






=— 
sinful imaginings to which in the past there was n 

comparable except St. Anthony. Is all this the ob lo 
truth at last? Or is it merely an adult imaginat 

pensation for being no longer allowed to wall p the WH. 


pests? Let the Freudians answer, each for the others 

As appears from the various instances that we , 
considered, the stage in which superior virtue is attril | 
to the oppressed is transient and unstable. It begin 
when the oppressors come to have a bad cons 
and this only happens when their power is no | 
secure. The idealizing of the victim is useful for a t 
if virtue is the greatest of goods, and if subjection n 
people virtuous, it is kind to refuse them power, sit t vic 
would destroy their virtue. If it is difficult for a rich : oe * 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, it is a noble act on 
part to keep his wealth and so imperil his eternal bliss | 
the benefit of his poorer brethren. It was a fine 
sacrifice on the part of men to relieve women of the di: 
work of politics. And so on. But sooner or later 
oppressed class will argue that its superior virtue is a rea 
in favor of its having power, and the oppressors will fi 
their own weapons turned against them. When at 
power has been equalized, it becomes apparent to ever 
body that all the talk about superior virtue was nonse: 
and that it was quite unnecessary as a basis for the cl 
to equality. 

In regard to the Italians, the Hungarians, women, a 
children, we have run through the whole cycle. But 
are still in the middle of it in the case which is of t! 
most importance at the present time—namely, that o! ng 
the proletariat. Admiration of the proletariat is ver to tl 
modern. The eighteenth century, when it praised “'t te: 
poor,” thought always of the rural poor. Jeffers 
democracy stopped short at the urban mob; he wis! t i 
America to remain a country of agriculturists. Ad: tl 
ration of the proletariat, like that of dams, power 
tions, and aeroplanes, is part of the ideology of 
machine age. Considered in human terms, it has as lit r 


\X 


in its favor as belief in Celtic magic, the Slav s 
women’s intuition, and children’s innocence. If it \ 
indeed the case that bad nourishment, little educat 
lack of air and sunshine, unhealthy housing condition ‘ 
and overwork produce better people than are produ per 
by good nourishment, open air, adequate education a pro 
housing, and a reasonable amount of leisure, the wh in 
case for economic reconstruction would collapse, and 

ild rejoice that such a large percentage of the popul it 
njoys the conditions that make for virtue. But obvi re 
is this argument ts, many Socialist and Communist 
tellectuals consider it de rigeur to pretend to find 






proletariat more amiable than other people, while pr ne 
fessing a desire to abolish the conditions which, accordit ie 
to them, alone produce good human beings. Childres ~ 
were idealized by Wordsworth and un-ide alized by Freud 5 
Marx was the Wordsworth of the proletariat; its Freu 1 is ical 
still to come the 
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Torrents of Spring 


WHITE MULE. By William Carlos Williams. New Direc- 
tions. $2.50. 








l IS a fine thing that Dr. Williams's “White Mule’ has 
last been brought out in book form. Dr. Williams, 
igh among the most bracing and original talents in Amer- 
letters, has never received the recognition so frequently 
rded to those who denature and conventionalize the new 
tudes and techniques launched by people like himself. 
he is detached from all efforts at popular appeal goes 
jout saying. Kenneth Burke once said of Williams that 
was engaged in “discovering the shortest route between 
ct and object,” but the reader, unfortunately, having 
me accustomed to the fatigue induced by long detours, 
yme to regard the short cut as an aberration of literary 
ists. 
Williams is too hardy a frontiersman of the word to 
mit himself the idle luxuries of aestheticism. There are 
many things to be seen and touched, too many cadences 
iving speech to be listened to and recorded; and his novel 
s busy doing that as his poetry. What happens on the 
ordinary level of American living is the theme of this 
rative of a man, his wife, and their two children. Like 
spokes of a wheel all the episodes in the book radiate 
n the first chapter, called To Be, which describes the 
th of the second child and its first few days in the world. 
in a microcosm the author's creative credo is embodied 
this chapter, so instinct with natural piety and pure in 
virile tenderness, so alive with sensory detail recreated in 
guage that is swift, bare, tonic, and elated by its closeness 
the object. Such plain and humble subject matter is char 
teristic of Williams, who has a passion for the anti-poetic, 
ich he sees as the solvent of the unreal in art. Moreover, 
is this very quality which causes his elements to move 
th such simple grace and which releases in him a sensibility 
springtime that in itself becomes the source of a new 
etics. In this sense, if a good deal of modernist writing 
presents a vision of the end of the world, Williams's dis- 
net strength lies, conversely, in calling forth a vision of its 
ginnings. And this would explain why he has been able 
work within the modernist medium without sharing its 
cadence, 
The novel as a whole, however, is not content with the 
perception of facts and the feeling of them. There are certain 
roblems, obviously, that the aesthetics of neo-primitivism 
innot encompass. Continuing in a different vein the intense 
itch for America that marked his prose work “In the 
\merican Grain,’” Williams employs his characters as instru- 
ents to register with unwonted sensitiveness the peculiarities 
the American scene. Joe Stecher, the foreman of a print- 
yp, is an Alsatian who came to America in early youth, 
ind his wife, Gurlie, is Norwegian. As foreigners, they are 
utely aware of the contrast between the old world and the 
w and singularly perceptive of American qualities. Gurlie 
so rife with the natural humors of a wife that she emerges 
; a veritable goddess of the home, but since it is an Amer- 
in home she is constantly urging her husband to get into 
he game, beat the other fellow, and make money. Joe's prin- 


cipal motivation, however, ts his pride of workmanship; he 
is the pure artisan, the man who has not yet been alienated 
from the product of his labor and who thinks of money as 
Hence he takes a 
middle position between employer and worker. He is assailed 


the reward of labor and nothing else 


by vexatious questions, such as are the unions merely busi 


nesses or do they represent a higher principle of social jus- 
tice? Yet essentially he regards both sides in the struggle 
Ambition 
himself he gradually becomes more 


and more involved with the employers. As this is only the 


as interfering with the eftcency of production 
stirs him, and des; 


first book in what promises to be a series, it is premature to 
predict the eventual resolution of Joe's beliefs 

It is interesting to observe that Williams too, like most 
American writers, has not escaped the political baptism of 
our decade. Patently, there is a correspondence between Joe 


Stecher and himself. Joe's philosophy of workmanship also 


defines the relation of Williams, a writer who is primarily 
a craftsman, to the literary trends of recent years. It is not 
difficult to see how to him the conflict of classes in literature 
might seem to be interfering, and perhaps gratuitously so, 
He would 
naturally be affronted by the automatism with which the 
phrase springs to the lips of the political fanatic. Hence, not 
the least of the tasks he has set himself in his work is the 
discovery of an attitude toward society that will prove com 
patible with his creative methods as a writer 


PHILIP RAHV 


with the clean functioning of the written word. 


“There Is a World Dimensional” 


HART CRANE. THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN POET. By 
Philip Horton. W. W. Norton and Company. $3. 


T IS well that a young critic, Philip Horton, and not one of 

Hart Crane's many literary friends undertook to write his 
biography, for Crane's life, like Poe's, is a tragic study of frus 
tration. A friend would have written with a predominantly 
personal bias; Horton, working from letters and documents, 
presents his materials objectively and impersonally. He treats 
the poet with reverence but without sentimentality, and he has 
no ax to grind. This biography is consequently a dignified 
analysis of a complex and tortured mind. 

Crane was an extraordinarily sensitive person affected by 
every conceivable personal and social force. Neither his mid- 
dle-class family nor the period into which he was born afforded 
him security. He believed, nevertheless, that “there is a world 
dimensional for those untwisted by the love of things irrecon 
cilable.”” Like Whitman he placed entire faith in an ecstatic 
and mystic love. But in daily life he was a strange and very 
difficult person for companionship. He sought complete iden 
tity with humanity and with the physical world, but every- 
thing in his life tended to isolate him and to increase his de- 
fense of extreme individuality and egotism. Finally even his 
faith in his own powers went, and he committed suicide. 

Mr. Horton has been able 
mother and family all the im 


to obtain from Hart Crane's 
ortant letters and records. He 


r 
I 
has obtained, too, letters from many New York writers who 


knew Crane well. Those to Gorham Munson, for example, 
begin while Crane was in his late teens. Waldo Frank, Mal. 
colm Cowley, Allen Tate, Laura Riding, Slater Brown, and 
others have doubtless contributed to the author's fund of infor- 
mation. Horton has also been given access to papers contain- 


ing early versions of many of the pocms we now know as 
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Crane's finest work. Indeed, he dates carefully almost all the 
poems. Probably many other letters of Crane’s will still be 
found, and many other interpretations will be made of some of 
the materials at Horton’s command. But in general this 
biography is authoritative. It does Hart Crane justice, and 
that is saying a great deal. , 

As a child Crane was subject to strange neurotic attacks 
From the age of seven he was completely aware of hysterical 
struggles between his parents. His own life became the battle 
ground of two persons entirely mismated. His mother was 
emotional and far too inclined to throw herself on her son’s 
mercy. His father, the typical American business man, was 
more than harsh with a son whom he could not make into 
another business man. The result was that Crane was denied 
until too late any financial security whatsoever. He was forced 
in the most important years of his life to beg and to borrow, 
to seck iny kind of work he could get. He wrote copy for 
advertisements when poems were teeming in his mind. In 
New York as a boy and later 
he often knew himself to be dependent on the hospitality of 


as a young man in his twenties 


his literary friends. The middle-class morality and standards 
which he accepted were in complete conflict with his acknowl- 
edged sexual abnormality and his inability to earn a living. 
Phe society in which he grew up denied his idealistic mysti 
cism. First betrayed by his father, he was later inevitably to 
feel himself betrayed by friend after friend. 

The twenties in America scintillated with literary battles 
to little purpose. The younger writers either thrived on com- 
petition or retreated from it to Europe, where they made a 
last stand against their own age and its materialism in their 

little’ n 
of writing or were left solitary in their ivory towers. Crane 
lisapproved of the exodus to Europe. He did not join literary 
schools. Influenced most by the Elizabethans and the modern 


lagazines. In time they joined the revolutionary school 


French poets, he took from his reading whatever most stimu- 
lated him creatively. He was unspoiled, for he had not gone 


to college. All was fresh to him—language and its magnificent 
ind subtle expressiveness, the stimulating new designs evi 
lent in modern painting ind modern music 

Nevertheless, the attempt to conquer his own medium and 
t tl time to support himself was too difficult a task for 


him. He came early to rely on drink for stimulus in writing 
n he was overtired by work or worry. He talked divinely 

t too much. Even the friends who encouraged his pranks 

| follies fled from him and left him desolate. He had taken, 
oreover, th Opposite direction from that of the leader in 
poctry, T. S. Eliot, for he was concerned with building a whole 


myth for America when most poets were writing of the disin 


tions of a culture. His wholly individual point of view 

1} ty in synthesizing his vision with his real scene 

} 1 to be misunderstood. Critics were very harsh, and 

( | vy. believing that he had to the 

overboard on tl turn » from 

Mexico. w . too late, he had been sent on a Gugvenheim 

This was in 1932, during the depri sion. Hart 

ous returning | without a job, believed himself too 

nf mais list to ac pt the current politic il cure 

H | r, if ly belies the one poet of his 

iwho m t have found his greatest po tic convictions 

tantiated, his mystic faith posited, by the Marxian philos 

In his psychology and in his financial situation he was 

to hts own class. Had he lived to know himself the voice 

ola t ove! nt. | ight have be ome the first po t of 
lut y belicf 


Philip Horton's fast chapters are devoted to a very level 
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headed analysis of Crane’s poetry. The earlier versions of 
poems prove how wrong academic criticism of Crane m 
how wrong, in fact, even so acute a critic as R. P. Black; 
been. Crane worked with words as an artist does wit} 
and design, moving pieces of poems from one com; 
to another, shifting phrases for better effect and ass: 
For him poetry was plastic. Horton is right about ( 
method of realizing his own meaning through sound and . 
ciation of image rather than through idea. Music and word: 
aroused him to ecstasy. He played the phonograph const 
while he composed. Words and phrases came very un 
at first; then, as they were written down, their signi{ 
cleared and mistakes could be corrected. But revision for ¢ 
meant the reexperiencing of the original emotion; he h 
stantly to throw himself back into the strange mood 
poem's inception. At times he wrote with speed and 
intensity. Two comparatively brief intervals saw most 
great poems composed. The weaker sections of ‘The B 
were written when Crane was mentally ill. As for “The B 
Tower,” the one masterpiece of the last year of his 
was thought of at least a year before it took final shape it 
mind. I have a letter from Crane dated January, 
in which he writes, “Give my greetings to Léonie Adan 
tell her that I think her poem ‘Bell Tower’ makes n 
to do something half so perfect as its delicate and yet n 
overtones achieve.” I mention this because of disagr 
about the date of the poem’s composition. 

EDA LOU WALTO?> 


Education of a Maverick 
A MAVERICK AMERICAN. By Maury Maverick. ¢ 
Friede. $3. 


HIS Maverick American has put his personality 

his autobiography with remarkable fidelity. In genera 
it is the personality of a typical American—I had alm 
said “from the frontier’; but one thing that Maury M 
rick will not stand for is to have Texas called the front 
With that state his people have been identified for a long 
time. It was his grandfather who, by refusing to brand 
cattle, put the family name into current English usage 
adjective. He has in his ancestry everything that the aver 
American of the South likes to boast about, and he tells 
ibout it with his tongue in his cheek. He sees through 
knows that it is bombast and fustian, and yet revels 1 

It is an extraordinary story that he has to tell, and th 

he tells it with unsparing self-condemnation, the narrative 
chock-full of humor, sarcasm, and a characteristic delig! 
the frank exposure of humbug. The most moving part 
the story is the part concerned with his war experiences; t! 
would be wholly touching if it were not full of humor f: 
beginning to end, humor to arouse the envy of a C! 
Lever. Never was there a military career more delightf 
recorded; never were the stupidities of our army life and 
folly of our participation in the World War better show: 
than by this erstwhile commander of a machine-gun com} 
It may not be generally known that when he reach 
firing-line, his men, his fellow-officers, and finally he | 
self were one after the other wounded or killed 
ighteen years afterward a bullet in his spine ma le it 
possible for him to have one waking moment without | 
When he first went to Washington a Capitol policeman 
rested him for drunkenness because he could not walk ste: 
ily! Finally, the Mayos sawed off pieces of five verteb 
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and took out a spinal-cord tumor. The moral for him is char- 


\\, HAVE READ OTHER AUTHORITIES ON SEXUAL AND MARI- 


eristic of the man, and here it is: “It is a damned outrage 
poor man can’t go to a doctor. Mayo’s fee was low. 
ir work was far more than satisfactory. ey why can’t 
ry man be operated on when he needs it? Why should 
le watch thuie children die? Why should a man in 
rate circumstances have to die because he hasn't got the 

y for an operation and hospital expenses?” 
t is also characteristic of him that although he was mak- 
$18,000 a year between his salary as a tax-collector and 


turns from his business, he dropped it all in the middle of 


depression to ride the freights with hobos in order to 
y what was happening to the victims of the great disas- 
He found that the men and women, though helpless and 
were not professional hobos: “They had no views; 
ther had they resentment. They did not know why they 
hungry and unemployed, and they did not seem to 
They did not even discuss solving their problems... .” 
nurse he went to work to make the lot of these people, 
ast when they came into his town, bearable. He founded 
ght-car colony, only to find that it didn’t work as soon 


TAL RELATIONS,” 


WRITES A READER, “BUT THROUGH ITS 


DEEPLY INTELLIGENT HELP, AND SHEER, PRACTICAL, DOWN- 
TO-EARTH COMPLETENESS— 


THIS BOOK 


OPENED MY EYES” 


Here, 


for once, in plain language that cuts throu; ace 


answers to hu 


th generalities, 
s like these 

Whot Is the truth about most marriage failures—and 
how can failures be avoided? 

What are the causes and remedies of sexual inequality? 
How can frigidity be overcome in the mate and respon- 
siveness re-awakened? 

How is sexual sensitivity increased—or roduced—in the 
mate? 

What is a practical technique for developing and pre- 
serving sexual fitness? 

What are the unusual advantages of 
—and how practised? 

How and why should the technique of the love episode 
be varied? 

What are the causes and preventatives of Impotence? 


ndreds of question 


“coitus reservatas” 


ese pitiful people got money. Every time that he touches 
in mature he learns from it, and that is one of the en 
ng things about the man and about the book. You feel 
because he does go out and meet human nature halfway 
s growing all the time. If his book is a delightful jumble, 
; because he has found life a jumble, and he has recorded 
; he has lived it and seen it. 
was an impudent undertaking, this writing of his auto- 
graphy by a man who is just at the outset of his career. 
macks somewhat of the Chauncey Depew who presented 
nonument to his birthplace and then made the BY J. F. HAYDEN, 8.Se. 
: REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION e@ 279 PAGES e@ ILLUSTRATED 
icatory address at the unveiling. Yet I have to admit that oe : 
autobiography is absolutely warranted. In his first term the r 
Maverick made himself one of the foremost figures in Con- eis 
gress; in his second he has had what he considers the high 
nor of introducing in the House the President’s own Su- 
me Court reform bill. If San Antonio knows what it is 
wut, it will send Maury Maverick to Congress as long as 
can stand up, and then send him in a hammock or on a 
tter. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


How do birth control methods compare in usefulness? 
Few can fail to profit personally from the rare information that is ir 
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Cafe Philosophy 


INVERTEBRATE SPAIN. By José Ortega y Gasset. Trans- 
lated by Mildred Adams. W. W. Norton and Company. 
$2.75. 


vercome ¢ 


HE general content of Ortega’s “Invertebrate Spain” 
dates back to the 20's and therefore has only an in- 
rect bearing on the present military rebellion in Spain, for 
hich it supplies landscape and background. As regards the Birth Control 
background one must point out that, for all of impressions to yehaiastn teemegiet Prete Hendsomely, legibly printed in ‘4 98 
e contrary, Ortega is not a thinker. His thought structures, SR 5 ea” dada seals eiaiiiaia p 
ge or small, consist mainly in finding a verbal name for the 


etc., ete. 
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ng, and then explaining the thing in terms of the logical 
plications of the name. Such th 


ly in circles in which rationalist 


inking can pass as thought 


and scholastic methods 


main as yet untouched by the historical method and the 


methods of science proper. ; 
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ularism” in this volume. Why ts it that tn Spain regione! 
fferences are so sharp and, when they come into action, so 
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ean-cut and impassable? Why is a general a general aa not 
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a Spaniard, a priest a priest and not a Spaniard, an A a Gweet 
an Anarchist and not even a Catalonian? To answer ¢} an a et} 
WHO GETS WHAT? are suffering from “particularism”’ is like saying that water i, MM ike 
not as dry as we might like it to be because it is sufferi; - . 
“Careful and detailed analysis of Ger- wetness. As a matter of fact, history and the social a 
man Fascism—the most complete, to my have much to say on the phenomena that Ortega desc: eae 
knowledge, that exists in the English particularism. Particularism is not a new phen mm of Ma 
e® nor even a locally Spanish phenomenon. Its laws ar : Os 
language. hole fairl ; ing 
HAROLD J. LASKI whole fairly well understood. Do not go to Ortega, howey- 
for that sort of discussion. From the thing he takes u are 
The definitive study of German Fascism, tracing it name and then from the name back to the thing, and ; Aln 
to its source in monopoly capitalism, telling how the the end of it. Ken 
Nazis climbed to power on the backs of the working The thing, nevertheless, is interesting, and one shou Sct 
class, how they retain that power. Professor Brady in this connection Ortega’s essay on the Spanish military t Br 
describes the state agencies which regulate the daily which he describes as ‘‘a loaded rifle with no one to shoo: me (abit 
life of the German people. His graphic charts are It is to be hoped that Ortega will some day give us « le 
clear, enlightening blueprints of Fascism. ee em . a “5 ‘ 
illuminating essays on the priests, the capitalists, the n of th 
The book concludes with a survey of Fascist tenden- the urban workers, the farmers—each class, besides, with its Morav 
cies throughout the world, including the United States, vertical and horizontal divisions. For looking at Spain at jong "dian 
pg every ecg pate regard as 4 == read range I have always been interested to note that in Spain we la 
and to get others to reac —a onan realism . 2 used to have the lower clergy unionized against the hie ' : on th 
cuts through to the supreme question: Who gets what ? sill tia tlie iaiees, ‘Eiclili offic RE seat th ~ 
—Chas. A. Beard. Index, charts, Viking Press, $3.00 : . ° > ce ” — ec against the 2 ‘a 
the monarchy, and the republic. Havig 
Ortega’s landscape is exceedingly interesting, and , the St 
THE SPIRIT AND with it the sidelights that he throws on the temperan f Mm cradle 
the inhabitants of the different regions—especially the ¢ major 
STRUCTURE OF the Asturias, the Basque country, and Andalusia. The essay Rea 
on Andalusia is inimitable: “Let us not exaggerate t! me at one 
GE RMAN FASCISM lence of Andalusians. . . . They must do all that is n colors 
for Andalusia continues to exist. Their laziness does not com end a 
by Robert A. Brady pletely exclude work. Rather it becomes the meaning of work been 
and the air which work takes on.”” That is Ortega at his best, jj summ 
and it is such a high grade of best that one wishes he would | fisher 
Ny! not waste so much time on his cafe philosophy and sociology “@ tv''y, 
<° A HISTORY OF aeritun uviveston ME 
‘ her's 
a 
=< POLITICAL THEORY Merny 
; {1 ally 
VW Sweet Beulah Land tinue 
By GEORGE H. SABINE KENNEBEC: CRADLE OF AMERICANS. By Rol 
Critical insight and mature judgment dis- Tristram Coffin, Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 
tinguish this significant new study. In a clear [s A headlong, rapturous mood Mr. Coffin inaugurat Kir 
ind vigorous prose, the author traces the devel- the first of a Series of books written under the ¢ THE 
der iS agg editorship of Constance Lindsay Skinner. He recasts t i 
opment of ideas and institutions from City-State tory of the Kennebec from the time Hakluyt and Purch ; 
to Fascist Dictatorship—outlining the contribu- scribed the first Abenaki Indian down to the day ) 
tions of individual! philosophers—and showing the last shad net was hung up in the deserted houses ¢ ; 
; : shore, and does it in a spirit of high romance that v ; 
the close relationship between social change and ; va 
apes do credit to any scop, gleeman, or jongleur, past or pr ts 
the emergence of theories of government. $4.00 Plainly the rhythms of Maine’s finest river have cra Marti 
him from childhood, and now the whole state’s rock | ae Of Br 
rills, fir and furniture, fish and people are presented ik saa 


G oO Vv E P Pa M E N T A al D mare Griffith production with technical advice from Sw : : nas 
Pp Oo L i T f Cc Ss A R R Oo A D Mr. Coffin’s enthusiasms are happily contagious and ! a 
















style is eminently readable. If launched a month sooner Baldy 

book might well have been responsible for a season Me ina 

By HENRY R. SPENCER flowering of other sections of New England. For the k cal 

_ oy ee oe ee ae bec strawberry that comes in the sweet of the year ; i 
study of the international relations of the world today.” most surely have been sought out by summer flannel ‘ 
WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM, in The Living Age the fresh-water clams and fish, under the hot ardors « In 
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Sweet Beulah Land to Mr. Coffin. I thought at first it was 
ent hing for the children, and the policemen who didn't 
e WPA play about the beavers. And then I found 
f liking it as well as any historical fairy story I had ever 
The Indian queen with whom Aaron Burr fell in love 
{ much comelier than Pocahontas, and the craggy men 
Maine somehow had a much more direct way of polish- 
ff the French and Indians than had, say, General Har- 
ve , (Incidently the shoe industry and Powers Hapgood 
ot mentioned.) 

\lmost everything else and everyone who ever walked the 
bec are mentioned. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is de- 
| as she left the First Parish Congregational Church 
runswick to hurry home and write “Uncle Tom's 
’ Longfellow, Hawthorne, Abbott, Millay, and Robin- 
re other names the Kennebec can claim. And the rapids 

the Cobbosseecontee saw, besides English colonials, 

ravian Germans, Irish, Huguenot French, French Cana- 

_ Poles, Finns, Swedes. 

am delighted that I have had more than one summer 

the Kennebec; otherwise I should feel with the hairy 

that I didn’t quite “belong.” But perhaps when Mr. 

ghurst writes of the upper Mississippi and Mr. Burt of 
the Snake River, there will be a similar wish to have been 

led where cradling was best, as Mr. Coffin suggests with 
ajor accents. 

‘eading his story of the Kennebec is actually like looking 

ne of Maine’s own patchwork quilts, where the brightest 

lors stand out the clearest. For although Mr. Coffin at the 
of the book briefly deplores the fact that his river has 
befouled by greed and that it must continue to take 
mmer boarders until its three great nourishers of life— 
ries, forests, and merchant marine—are reopened to ac- 
ity, he never examines the reason behind the reason or sug: 

's, as a historical writer, any possible solution to the Kenne- 

5 stagnation. He hopes for the day when alewives can fill 

rrymeeting Bay again, but in the meantime he is roman- 

‘ly certain that his salt-of-the-earth Yankees will con- 

> to fill the cradles with the best Americans. 

STANLEY YOUNG 
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King into Office Boy 


7 


THE MAGIC OF MONARCHY. By Kingsley Martin. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 


For many years historians and students of government 
will debate the issues surrounding the abdication of 
Edward VIII and the accession of George VI. In these dis- 
ions they will make frequent references to Kingsley 
irtin’s contemporary account of events and of the course 
British opinion. Sympathizing in many respects with Ed- 
d and frequently critical of the Cabinet, Mr. Martin 
vertheless does not take the view stated on the floor of 
House of Commons by James Maxton—who is not the 
picturesque member of the Labor opposition: ‘Mr. 
{win and the National government have demonstrated 
1 most effective fashion that the greatest and best-loved 
narch this mation has ever known can be scrapped like 
office boy and that within twenty-four hours another 
e boy can be started in his place.”’ 
In Mr. Martin’s interesting little book—much of which 
been published in the New Statesman, which he edits, 
in the Political Quarterly, which he helps to edit—two 
principal points are explicitly dealt with, There are also oblique 
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New Dresses 


Two dresses for less than her mother 
used to pay for one. Mary's new ready- 
made dresses, compared with those her 
mother bought 20 years ago, are in better 
style, have fast colors, and are chosen 
from a far wider range of exciting new fabrics. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses today? 


It is because of the amazing progress the 
textile industry has made in the last two 
decades. It is because research scientists and 
engineers have worked to improve processes 
and to give the public more for its money 
More goods for more people—at less cost 

It is because General Electric engineers and 
research scientists have contributed to this 
progress. More than forty years ago, they 
initiated the first use of electricity in the tex 
tile industry. Today, every modern loom has 
its individual electric drive, and electric con- 
trol which governs the quality of the unroll- 
ing yards of fine, sleek fabric. General Electric 
scientists have perfected instruments to test 
and match the colors, and to keep the weft 
straight and true. 


Electric equipment—much of it especially de 
signed by G-E engineers for textile applica 
tions—increases production, protects expen 
sive machines, prevents delay and spoilage, 
lowers costs. In short, General Electric engi 
neers are in the ‘‘efficiency business,’’ and the 
economies they help to effect enable millions 
of American Marys and Helens and Ruths to 
buy two new dresses where otherwise they 
could buy only one. 


G-E research bas saved the public from ten to ome hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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When THE LITERARY DIGEST 
says that 


JOHN L. 


LEWIS 


“considers Morris Ernst's The Ultimate 
Power is one of his reading ‘musts’, it 
reflects the feeling of liberal readers and 
thinkers everywhere. 


THE 
ULTIMATE 
POWER 


by Morris L. Ernst 


at all booksellers $3.00 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Sailing July 28. Tour including round- 
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The NATION 


references to what might have happened but did not, ang 
underlying the whole discussion is a fourth consideration 
which in the future may be of far greater importance } 
the other three. 

Mr. Martin begins with an analysis of the mystica 
which for some years had been surrounding the mona; 
For the occupant of the throne the people had come to 
something approaching reverence. Adoration was so extr: 
as to be irrational. Even before the accession of Edward \| 
the press had ceased to devote any serious attention 
functions of the Crown. That showed a marked chang: 
the attitude toward monarchy during the reign of \ 
Punch made ribald jokes about her first pregnan 
newspapers talked plainly about the Prince Co: 
freely expressed what they conceived to be the 
cerning the abilities and the characters of other me: 
the royal family. Until some years after Victoria's d 
was nothing resembling reverence. 


8] 


ir 
ai) 


The change came about partly because the mon 
behaved itself for so many years and partly | 
Gladstone's phrase, there had been a gradual 
ficial substitution of influence for power. That trans! 
spelled the defeat of the republican movement. At 
no one outsid 


that influence is exerted, however, 


‘ court circle can know just how 
pressures and resistances are. This is Mr. Mart 
point. Queer recently 
shows that she was by no means the figurehead W 
hot declared 

tive analyst of the 
the psychological importance of monarchy Bagehot 
shrewd observations when he argued the importance 
theatrical functions of government. He was more pr 
than he knew, since he could not anticipate the zenith 


in the 


n Victoria's correspondence, 
| her to be. On this an incisive and stil! 
British constitution was in error 


recent Coronation. For that he would have had t 
a Barnum, not simply an economist, or “a wit and a 
as Woodrow Wilson called Bagehot. 

The consideration which is hinted at rather than 
discussed by Mr. Martin belongs 
Henry Maine called “hypothetics’—"'the science of that 
might have happened but did not.” If the discus 
Edward VIII's romance had not been taboo in the 
press, if talk of it had not been limited to Mayfair g: 
what would the popular attitude have been? The m 
monarchy encouraged a conspiracy of silence until the B 
of Bradford, whose family name appropriately is Blut 
his statement—apparently without reference to Mrs. Siu 
—that the King was failing to appreciate the value of | 
grace. If the news had not been broken so bluntly, wou! 
Baldwin government have had to attempt to bring the 
minions into line for a morganatic marriage? After the 
it is easy for Englishmen to answer such a question \ 
But what would have been the attitude of 
British government if the crisis had come weeks later 
visitors from the dominions were already en route 
when any change of plan would have 
devastatingly “‘bad for trade’? The historian will at 
say that the King did not think of a time table that n 
have permitted him to keep his throne and still hav 
woman he loved. 


in the realm of w! 


decided no. 


Coronation: 


The underlying issue which may become acute in the fut 
is one that was discussed by the Labor Party before George \ 
died. Members of the Labor Party, like Sir Stafford Crij 
suggested that if Labor had a clear majority in the Hous: 
Commons and sought to drive legislation to the statute boo} 
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there would be determined opposition from the Crown. Such 
ypposition might be decisive if the King refused to pack 
ie House of Lords. Under such circumstances what would 
be Labor’s strategy? The precedent of Ulster’s resistance to 
Home Rule in 1913 was declared to be ominous. The King’s 
share in the fall of the Labor government in 1931 and the 
formation of a National government, while incompletely 
wn, held out no assurances to the Labor Party. 
Edward VIII was more of a “constitutional king” than 
ny of his predecessors had been. He agreed with the Bald- 
win government that in a matter which intimately affected 
his private life but was of great public concern he must bow 
to the will of his ministers supported by the House of Com- 
mons. Will the present or a future king similarly yield if 
he learns from Labor ministers that they, backed by a major- 
»f the House of Commons, insist that in a matter of public 
importance which outrages his private opinions—say, the 
nationalization of industry—he must bow to their will? In the 
case of Edward VIII the Labor Party supported Mr. Baldwin. 
In the second case will the Conservative Party support a 
Labor government? Perhaps the Labor Party should have 
asked for such an assurance before it joined in sacking the 
office boy. LINDSAY ROGERS 
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Modern Government 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
By Carl Joachim Friedrich. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


ks political scientists have become isolationists today, 
separating their interests into water-tight compartments 
from which no leak is allowed. Books are concerned with the 
American Constitution or with the governments of fascist or of 
communist countries, and there is little attempt to discover any 
common threads of pattern in the web of government as a 
whole. Much less is there any effort to trace the reasons why 
so many of the threads appear short, broken, and unrelated. 
To this neglected field of comparative government Professor 
Friedrich has brought a welcome and important contribution. 
He believes that modern political science is not concerned with 
either existing or ideal forms of government but rather with 
instruments of political action in terms of the objectives that 
government is supposed to serve. Therefore his emphasis is on 
the working of political institutions and procedures and what 
he calls “common-sense” notions concerning them. 

The first part of his book is devoted to modern government 
in the making. The microscope is first focused on the major 
objectives of government today and the means by which they 
are achieved. Beginning with a consideration of the forms of 
government and the methods of political action, Professor 
Friedrich soon deserts the beaten path and comes to grips with 
his subject in his illuminating discussion of the bureaucracy— 
using the term in no invidious sense—as the core of modern 
government. In the second part of the book he is concerned 
with what is somewhat cumbrously called “‘constitutionalizing 
modern government.” Starting with the common hypothesis 
that a constitution means primarily the process by which the 
action of government is or may be effectively restrained, he 
canvasses the various means for such restraint with clarity and 
insight. His far-reaching scholarship is apparent particularly in 
the chapters on federalism and the territorial division of 
powers. The discussion of the Constitution as a political force 
and of political parties is thinner at the edges and makes 
one wish that Professor Friedrich had kept his spotlight 
on them until the picture emerged more clearly. 
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get... the things we’ve seen . 
that filled our lives these past months. 

“WE CAN'T FORGET the cries of our 
little brothers and sisters 
maimed, killed in the merciless onslaught 
of the fascist forces. 


“Some of us will never see our parents 
again. They have died in the fight to make 
Spain free. 
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O wonder the Old Guard rages. Gropper’s been 
there! 


William Gropper is taking a trip to America. For 


the next three months he will travel West and South, 
hitting the high spots of ordinary life. He will send back 
to The Nation reports in words and pictures of what 
he sces. Automobile workers in Detroit and farmers in 
the dust bowl. Share-croppers’ huts and the latest in 


trailers for the middle class 


Gropper's drawings from life and his own comments will 
appear in six issues of The Nation beginning next week. 
Don't miss this series by one of America’s foremost 


artists. If you are not yet a subscriber, or if your sub- 


scription expires soon, mail the order form below at 





once! 

THE NATION, 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Enter my sul ption for [] one year for $5. ([) two years for $8. 
( ears for $11 I inclose my check OR (J I will pay in 
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The chief difficulty of the volume is the lack of c! 
which its audience is envisaged. It is written, the aut 
for those who are puzzled about the future of cons: 
government and democracy. But these embrace a , 
various multitude, and he seems to aim first at onc 
at another in the throng. For persons with conside: 
nical knowledge, many of his discussions do not go 
those of a college classroom, as, for example, the pa 
on administrative law and administrative action. T: 
will also miss a developed theory of the state today 
other hand, the novice will find some of the mate; 
going—for instance, the excellent theoretical treatm« 
sponsibility and its enforcement. 

Professor Friedrich has great belief in scholarship ex; 
in the vernacular, but at times he finds it impossib 
velop some of the philosophical ideas which are his 
without resort to the language of the study and the lamp. The 
resultant mixture is at times a curious hybrid. Never: 
the attempt to develop the ideas of the scholar in |, 
intelligible to the uninitiated is a laudable one. P: \r 
Friedrich also despises the idea of a bibliography, w! 
thinks might well be “washed out,” but his own imp 
and exhaustive bibliography will not be despised by th 
desire to venture farther along the path where h 
brilliantly led. JANE PERRY ¢ 
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The American Writers’ 
Congress 


Dear Sirs: To Mr. Macdonald the 
American Writers’ Congress seems to 
have been (1) a maneuver of the Com- 
munist Party; (2) like the pep talks 
which precede the Exeter-Andover foot- 
game; (3) innocuous and boring; 
(4) an unintelligent effort to build up 
nited front of writers against fascism. 
vere were 358 delegates to this con- 
and the only persons who thought 
of the congress unfavorably were Mr. 
Macdonald and four others who sat as- 
isly with him at all the sessions, 
ne Trotskyite who did not sit with 
the Macdonald group. Mr. Macdonald 
suggests there would have been others 
had they not been excluded, and that 
e others would have revealed to the 
lelegates the machinations whereby they 
were strung on a “Stalinist’’ line. 

Excluded? Was Mr. Macdonald ex- 

ed? Or those who sat with him? Or 

other Trotskyite? The call to the 
congress was widely published, and in it 
all writers of standing were invited to 
sign the call and secure their creden- 
tials. Why did not the writers whom 
Mr. Macdonald says were excluded ap- 
ply? James T. Farrell, who, Mr. Mac- 
donald says, “didn’t think it worth at- 
tending,” belatedly turned up in a 
tropical sun helmet just before the great 
public meeting began, but was unable to 
buy a ticket as hundreds, unfortunately, 
were being turned away. 

There is something very pathetic, and 
something very serious, in the attitude 
formulated in Mr. Macdonald's letter. 
It is pathetic that a man as intelligent as 
Mr. Macdonald is, and as honest as I 
once knew him to be, can see nothing in 
that really remarkable meeting at Car- 
negie Hall—where Archibald MacLeish, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, Earl Browder, 
Walter Duranty, Muriel Draper, and 
Ernest Hemingway spoke to an audience 
that overflowed the topmost seat. It is 
pathetic that he can see nothing in the 
whole congress but a ‘‘Stalinist’’ plot. It 

serious when those with whom Mr. 
Macdonald has become temporarily as- 
sociated attack the congress in the re- 
tionary Saturday Review of Literature 
ind elsewhere, and are praised editori- 
lly therefor in Hearst's New York 
Imerican. By varied and circuitous routes 


Letters to the Editors 


the enemies of mankind enter the Val- 
ley of San Simeon. 

The proceedings of the congress will 
soon be published in book form. Read 
ers of The Nation, and the public, will 
then be able to decide for themselves 
whether the papers were as innocuous 
and dull as Mr. MacDonald implies. 

Mr. Macdonald seems to think that 
questions about “the freedom with which 
the critic who is sympathetic to the build- 
ing of socialism should comment on So- 
viet art and letters,” or “the relationship 
of the writer to political parties,” or “the 
attitude of writers who accept the 
people’s front in politics toward revo- 
lutionary literature—must they shift their 
allegiance to liberal-democratic litera- 
ture?” or ‘‘why left-wing literature has 
not come to more impressive fruition” 
were not answered. They were answered 
—by Newton Arvin, B. A. Botkin, Mal- 
colm Cowley, Martha Gelhorn, Albert 
Rhys Williams, Granville Hicks, Eugenc 
Holmes, and myself, as well as by the 
speakers on Friday night at Carnegie 
Hall. The answers apparently were not 
what Mr. Macdonald wanted to hear, 
and he was psychically deaf to them. | 
sincerely hope he will not be psychically 
blind when the book about the congress 
comes out next fall. 

The second American Writers’ Con- 
gress has made possible a national organi- 
zation of writers in which the regional 
writers’ groups (three—the Pacific Coast, 
the Midwest, and the Southwest—have 
already had congresses of their own) will 
be integrated and important parts. The 
possibilities of a national League of 
American Writers for enabling writers 
to obtain an insight into the relationships 
between day-to-day events and the main 
stream of world trends are tremendous 
and of prime importance in the defeat 
of fascism. In another year, or two at 
the most, the new League of American 
Writers should be well on the way to 
exerting a creative influence upon Ameri- 
can letters, and its rising tide will prob- 
ably inundate the palsied inconsequence 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. For the first time in this coun- 
try there will be a cultural organization, 
with its roots in the masses, that will 
actually have meaning and power. 

To Mr. Macdonald this may seem only 
‘‘a Communist maneuver.” To those of 
us who are working to bring it about, 





it is neither a maneuver nor Communist 
It is a direct effort to encourage and en 
able the writer to take his mghtful place 
at the van of life. The phrase ‘‘Com- 
munist maneuver’ is meaningless. It is 
as politically wrong as Mr. Macdonald's 
statement that the Socialist Party is op 
posed to the people's front. Is it in Spain ? 
Or in France? No, it is not. Mr. Macdon- 
ald shouting “Communist mancuver’’ at 
the Writers’ Congress is like William 
Green shouting “Communist” at John 
L. Lewis. HENRY HART 
New York, June 14 


“A Cardinal of the Medici” 


Dear Sirs: | am not sure that the case 
against Mrs. Hicks Beach’s “A Cardinal 
of the Medici”’ is as strong as Mr. Weaver 
makes out in his review in The Nation of 
May 29. It seems unjust to blame her 
because her publisher has advertised her 
as ‘the wife of the brother of a lord.” 
And the fact that she has devoted years 
to mastering the intricacies of a historic 
background does not necessarily imply 
that that she is deficient as a writer of 
fiction. 

I believe that some of the points Mr. 
Weaver scores against the book are points 
in its favor. A vulgar formula of his 
torical fiction is to smuggle one or two 
fictional characters, usually lovers, into 
the company of the historically illustri- 
ous and to involve some exalted his- 
torical character in the solution of their 
problem. Mrs. Beach has chosen for her 
fiction element a woman plausibly and 
significantly related to history. As the 
mother of the illegitimate hero she would 
have been forced to play an obscure part 
in the events of the time. Her activities 
would necessarily be limited to the 
realms of thought and feeling. In short, 
she is the perfect observer according to 
Henry James. 

In complaining that the story should 
have been told from the point of view 
of the hero, Mr. Weaver disregards a 
theory of fiction indorsed by some very 
eminent practitioners. Dramatically there 
are considerable advantages in viewing 
the hero from the outside and working 
out his motives by impassioned inference. 
Mrs. Beach's point of view seems to me 
admirably chosen. 

In comparison with most other fiction 


and popular biography with the back- 








~ 


| ? 


rround of the Italian sixteenth century, 
Mrs. B 


ler and 


ich’'s book is remarkable in its 


restraint. To have presente | 


) 4 . rs } 
subtle than those of melo 

rama ts t a uniqu ichievement 
The temper of Mr. Weaver's review 1s 
evealed in his rather picayune objec 

1 to Mrs. Beach's transference otf 
hrase of Keats to the sixteenth cen 
tury. S y Keats transferred many 
sixteenth-century phrases to the nine 
enth. And Shakespeare's Cleopatra 

wore ty ROBERTS TAPLEY 

New York June 9 


A Policeman’s Lot 


Dear Szrs. 
official some time ago, I noticed a 


While in the office of a high 
pol 
‘ 


opy of The Nation on a table. “Why, 


‘eut nant.”’ I said to the officer, ‘what 
ire you doing with such seditious litera 
ire around 2” The lieutenant blushed and 

unered, “Oh, we have to keep track 


»f what these enemies of the people are 


joing SAMUEL BEER 
New York, June 1 
The Third Degree 
i 
Dear Sirs: Whenever major crimes come 
) ys fro! headlines, as 
’ G 1, Mack id Tier 
inf it seems cl t reader 
i ie of th | in ob 
t 1 rmation 3s fundament y 
In these recent cas ind in 
r described in the 193 
t pect has very convincingly 


{ that what he said to the pol: 


vas false, drawn from him under cir- 
tances amounting to torture. 

If mental and physical barbarities 

re ful in obtaining the truth 

from criminals, the publi might per 

h ps b willing to condone them. But a 


ording to news accounts, the modified 
forms o! torture so widely practiced in 
this country under the mild title of the 
third degree are proved over and over 
iwain to be just as ineffectual at getting 
it the truth as were the quainter wheels 


pikes of our ancestors 


in 
The public iS tempted to wonder 
vhether the breach between the psy 
hol ts, lie-detector inventors, and so 
ial workers on the one hand, and the 
practicing arm of the law on the other ts 
in itself one of our time’s major de 
t We are not surpri ed when pr | 
vho have learned about ¢ ue 
} ht-stick contact sincerely be 
tl fficacy of mental and physi 
il torture. But we are disappointed 


when scientists who have in their hands 
nore efficient methods of obtaining re- 
sults by humane means neglect to apply 
their knowledge here and now, even if 
this requires emerging from their ivory 
WILLIAM D. ALLEN 


row t 


N W York, May 27 


Wall Street Won’t Heil 


Dear Sir I am a conservative If 


MYySc if 
and I think I know a pretty representative 
cross-section of Wall Street capitalists. 
But reports of what business men are 
thinking that appear in The Nation have 
frequently no relation whatever to my 
experience 

In the article on Time, Fortune, Life, 
in the May 22 issue, Dwight Macdonald 
says: “The business classes are becoming 
aware that something beyond old-style 
capitalism is necessary. This means, if 
they have anything to say, some form of 
My worry is how Mr. Mac- 
donald can discover something in the 


fascism.” 
minds of the business classes that I can- 
not. I feel quite sure that business men 
are becoming aware that unless they re 
turn to old-style capitalism, they are lost. 
Hitler had a certain popularity in the 
lingiest corners of Wall Street a year or 
so ago, but his sympathizers now are 
olioihle 


i is < 
I fcel particularly sensitive about Mr. 
Macdonald's observations, as I have just 


returned from Vassar where I assured a 


sitat ] 


1 
Pp! uiINnL Ciass in ¢ ! 


conomics that fascist 


tT nN 
had lost almost all its appeal for Wall 
Street T. H. GAMMACK 
New York, June 15 


Latin American Dilemma 


Dear Si 
urticle, Latin America: Boycott Fascism, 
in The Nation of June 5, I should like to 
make a few brief comments. (1) The 
reason for Latin America’s silence in the 


In regard to Senior G. Arbaiza’s 


Spanish war is not so much suppression 
as impossibility of action. The few people 
who would do something in behalf of the 
Spanish government—-writers, workers, 
teachers, students—are too poor or have 
too little influence to help. (2) Spanish 
American dictators have not 


Nazi We claim 


honor of being the forerunners of fas- 


borrowed 
methods the dubious 
cism. Mussolini and Hitler are disciples 
of Dr 
Porfirio Diaz, Benavides 


Francia, Solane Lopéz, Rosas, 
(3) How can 
Latin Americans boycott en masse the 
trade and traders of Germany and Italy 
when all bankers, brokers, 
also fascists? (4) Great 


noney are 


import rs, 
ind buyers are 


sums of needed to counter 





The NATION 


the influence of thousands of f. 
Nazi agents throughout Latin A 
I agree with most of Sejfior 
opinions but it is impossible to | 
effective boycott without a 

house-cleaning. 
A. TORRES | 
Berkeley, Cal., June 11 
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berley Papers,” a history of his 
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Woodstock, N. Y. Beautiful hillside lot, 2059 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


woodland. All sports, solariums, swimming, nearly 4 acres, magnificent views, large ever- BUckminster 2-9700 
P 4l activities. Rates $16 up. J. Rosenthal, greens; quiet, refined section, about 7 miles A Low Tuition, Progressive School. Coeducotional, 
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frigeration—$45 monthly. Evenings MAin 


\ 7 LAKEWOOD | Sy coma weping porch, all im- 
| MODERN SCHOOL CAMP 


provements, swimming pool. Ideal for family 2 spacious rooms, complete kitchenette. Every 





ae CARMEL, NEW YORK wm | with children. Near Peekskill. KIngsbridge transportation. 82nd, Central Park W. $50 
age, where the keynote of happiness is in creative 6 -9489, eve MINK. | 2S ED cha mb 4- 5520, daytime. TRafalgar 7-5287 or B x No 934, c/o The 
IR pnp - gaiaeraealtemeen Attractive country home, furnished, grounds, | Nation. 

| For reservations and further ae write: brow Ik, modern, six rooms, July to Sept. 15. SS area = me 
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CHILDREN'S CAMP 


TAY AY ~~ In the Bear Mt. sec- 
FAIR HAVEN den st ‘the Remap 


A Progressive Co-ed Camp—ages 3-16 


port stations. References. Box No. 936, c/o | attractive. Vicinity Washington Square. Write 
The Nation. Box No. 935, c/o The Nation or Call STu 
_ 9-1209 evenings between 6-7. 
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Separate Pre-school Community. Counselor : ew es ‘ 
training greup for campers 15-16 hie spacious teuidtn room with private — be —, furnis shed udi apart- 
4tressing creative, non-comprtitive activities, with fn:li smile r hag ° | o> ment. uly-August 2 arge rooms, «kitchenette, 
fual attention. Arts and crafts, shop, dramatics, dancing fan % Kitchen at ng a if desired Rubin, hath. Reasonable. 42 E. 9th St... STu. 9-6839 
ic, study of nature and stars. Archery, fishing, swim 134 Ross. St.. Brooklyn First floor. WATT ? ‘ solos ; ’ ' 
( horses; all athivtics. Outdoor and cowred play- : — ata oat —— aneres ———————————— - = 
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THE FIELDSTONE 


ON ROUND LAKE 
s 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and recreation in the heart of 
the Ramapo Mountains, one hour 
from New York. 
® 


Swimming, boating, tennis, riding, golf, 
and other sports 


7 
OPENING JULY FIRST 


Limited to 30 Guests 
fw 
Special Opening Rate 
of $15 for 3-day Fourth of July weekend 
9 


By Reservation Only 


P.O. BOX 297 
MONROE, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: 
MONROE 2501 
2 


A descriptive folder will be sent at your request 











The Vacation Buy of the Year 


a et 


Nationally selected as the Ideal Camp. The 
mly camp with all lake front. Modern Bunga 
yws with every cenvenience and private show- 
ers. Magnificent 18-hole championship golf 


ourse. 12 fast tennis cowrts. Hand ball. Saddle 


horses. Aquaties. Unsurpassed food and enter 
tainmeat 
N. Y. Off.: 116 Nassae St. BE. 3-5590 


WORTH OF VACATION 
ENJOYMENT FOR 


$100 $30 
WUNNISHAUNTA 


Gamp for Young Alen &f Women 
ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 














QURENM WHITE MOUNTAIM LAKES 





All Modern Camp Features 
Dancing Entertainment 
Excellent Cuisine 
New Low Rates: $25.00. $27.50-$30.00 
Write for Booklet 
Mrs. Sadie Brickman, Hostess ‘ 
} VWOLFERORO NEW HAMPSHTHEP 


ports 

















ALL 
SOCIAL 


SPORTS 
STAFF 
THEATRICALS 


VACATIONLAND 


JULY 4TH WEEK-END 
$s DAYS, $12.00 UP 
SWAN LAKE, N. Y. Liberty 1078M 














BIRDLAND coat ga 


) b r 
w? ty prevai's on ¢ ae wile a 


tennis courts—saddle horses 
ylight riding ” to 4 
ping pong—croquet—} se shoes 
‘ sine-—the best , 
$4.50-$5 00 per doy—$25-$78 per week 
LIMITED TO 50 GUESTS 
Telephone: Highland Mills 7895 








| 
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COOKS 
FALLS 


DAYS 


of sports, fun, 

entertainment! 
A wonderful 
a end 


4” 


of JULY 


13 5° 


CAMP LIVINGSTON 


Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


LODGE 


COOKS FALLS, NEW YORK 
N. Y. Office—250 W. 57th St. 
Phone COlumbus 5-3690 


RESERVE NOW! 





on Lake Sunset, 


Ar lult camp with all modern conveniences 
Four handball courts, six tennis courts, water 
sports, horses. Golf nearby. Superb meals 


Music and social staff under personal direction 


f Sol Posnac 


July 4th Week-end—$16.50 
Friday supper, July 2, to Tuesday 
breakfast, July 6 

and August—$27.50 a week. 
Posnack and Ben Lipscnautz 
TRiangle 5-0845 

Camp: Livingston Manor 38 F5 


Rates for July 
Met. Sor 
N. Y. Phone 

















NO W! New Features at 


NAPANOCH 
COUNTRY CLUB 


add extra enjoyment to your vacation 








* New NAUTICAL OUTDOOR DINING ROOM 
Overlocking the Lake 
*% New MOONLIGHT PAVILION 
Dancing Under the Stars 
% IMPROVED SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC 
FACKLITIES. 
* SPORTY GOLF COURSE ON GROUNDS. 
*% TENN!S, HANDBALL, SADDLE HORSES, 
BICYCLING, SWIMMING. 


*% CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
Under direction Chei Jules Machot 












July 4th Week-end 3 days from $21.06 
July rates from $32.50. 


Send for IMustrated Circular 


NAPANOCH COUNTRY CLUB 


NAPANOCH, N.Y. + Elfenvilie 700 
'M.Y.C. Olfice 31S FIFTH AVE. MU 4-3806 





















viNK HH t¢ tb FARM 
Pieasant Valley, N. ¥., Datchess Co. 


An Ideal place for rest. Beautiful surroundings. 
Wholesome food. Modern conveniences. Tennis, 


bathing, fishing, rowing. 


Pleasant Valley 2741 


HOUSE 





RATE $17 in June 


When writing to advertisera please mention The Nation 





ey NCAS LODGE 
UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
or 


t 
modern adult can 
acte New By 
ideal retreat for 
rustic beauty 


@ Private Twin Lakes 
@ 3 Clay Tennis Cour 
@ Saddle Horses and 
@ 4 Ping-Pong Tables 
@ Unexcetted Culsin 

. @ Daneing to a Fine 
Send tor Booklet’ Orchestra 


JULY RATE $24.50 PER WEEX 
$4.00 per day 


Phone: P Resident 3-8649 


A charming, unpr 
a 
a 













| Hotel Accommodations 
Country Club Activities 
JULY 4th WEEKEND 
Special Low Rates 


Enjoy Golf, Tennis, Rid 
Handball, Famous Cuis 
(Dietary Laws) 
Write for Booklet N 
Sarah Solomon, Man. Dir 
Pottersville, Warren Co., N.Y 
N.Y.: AL , A5th. a 3-545 





STAR LAKE CAMP 


In the glorious Adirondocks between Thousand 
islands and Ausable Chasm. A marvelous pleos 
cre playground for adults. 1800 feet elevation and 
right on the Lake with plenty of gorgeous wood 
lands. Bungalows and lodges with hot and cold 
running water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Swimming, Canoeing, Handboll, Bose- 
ball; Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, Golf 
Cards, Dancing, etc. Delicious wholesome meals 
that pep up the appetite. Rates $22.50 week!y 


Send for Booklet 
New York Office: 


116 Nassau St., Room 802a 
BEekman 3-6345 














Royal Hotel and 
Country Club 


GREENFIELD PARK NEW YORK 


On the scente hills of the 
SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS 


BEN SHAW and group from New Theat: 
League. All sports, dancing nightly 


JULY 4TH WEEK-END 
3 FULL DAYS $13.50 


LOW JULY RATES 
DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


For Information call—New York Office 
521 Fifth Avenue—MUrray Hill 2-6775 
Management: H. Davis and J. Doroshkin 























Carefree! Friendly! Informal 


HAMPSHIRE PLAYERS IN DRAMATIC ANC 
MUSICAL REPERTOIRE. ADULT SOCIAL AND 
ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES. LECTURE FORUM 
PRIVATE LAKE. 
RATES 
JULY FOURTH WEEK-END 0 
Friday Supper te $18 50 ? A. 


Tuesday Breakfast 
N.Y.C. 1202 Kings Highway. B’klyn ES. 5-41 30 





UP 














Lake Chodikee Lodac| 





— 





AKIEMIS, 19 the Lower Berkshires, tron 
by lake. Quiet charm; delicious food; 
quate comfort. $5-$10 weekends; $25 week 
Write for literature: Artemis, Brewster, New 
York. Phone: 555 F5. Management by Rogers 
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There is only one 


RED OAKS 


It is wow at 
verwood and Highland Aves. ELBERON, WN. J. 
Tei.: Long Branch 3330 
Under the management of 
MASCHA & HYMAN STaUseny 
Country estate, 50 miles from N 
atl SPORTS OPEN ait VeaR 














Rebecca “Silver Invites You to 


FORES HOUSE 


At Ioterlaken 
« of Lake, Hillis and Dales—America’s Switzerland 
. ellient Culsine—Golf, Tennis—Indoors, conviviality. 
apee LOW Rates for weekly guests, 50 miles from N 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. Mahopac 977, 688 


ZINDOREST 
PARE 


MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7755 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate. 
150 acres of most beautiful 
country. 

All medern equipments as well 
as all sports facilities. 

Make early reservations. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








e@ JUNE VACATION JOYS @ 


Tennis, handball, horses, hiking 
swimming, boating and water sports... 
music, mirth and melody .. . congenial 
people interesting and diversified 
activities . . . are to be found at 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


N. Y. Central to Harmon—taxi to Lodge 


PEEKSKILL Phone 1403 N. Y. 


49945, 1°) Be 
ARMONK .N.Y. 


1 
leasurable 













retreat for rest and solitude, 





mong hills of Westchester Co 

el with camp activities, 100-acre estate, 
private lake, sports, golf nearby, 30 miles 
from city, excellent cuisine, reasonable 
rates 


For information, tworite or telephone 


AR MONK VilLlLAGE 955 


TALL TIMBER 
IRVING & JEN KANTOR 


For merly of Camp Artemis 


( the Secluded End of LAKE MOHEGAN, NEW 
YORK. Box No. 98, Peekskill 3275. — Hotel fa- 
es. Camp activities, Lake, 3 Tennia Courta, 

G nearby. Movies 








Cultural events. Excellent 
<i. July 4th Week-end, $13.50 for 3 days; June 
rates: $20 per week. Commutation: $15 monthly 


phor GRamerey 7-7137, evenings 


swim, FISH, PLAY 


or rest in the salt air 
and sunshine of roman- 
tic Gloucester. Camp 
Annisquam— where 
young people keep 
young. Send for booklet. 


A. RESNICK, ‘Dir., Gloucester, Mass. 

















"SHUSTIN'S “Se 


unexceiled culsine—oomplete social and athletic 
activities—-tennis—handball -two acre swimming 
® pool—dance  orchvstra--entertainment—golf—etc. @ 


Phone of Write 
R.F.D. Peekskill, N. Y. Tel. 
a e®* eee e @ a7 


LANDE’S LAKELAWN 
An Ideal Camp on the Lake 
| for a Healthful Cool Summer 
BOATING, SWIMMING, GOLFING 


iSHING, 
| 408 Lake Drive Lakewood, N. J. 


Tel. Lakewood 1487 


e 
1198-3012 
ee eee 




















BARLOW FARM. on 
Conn. For infor- 
phone, evenings, MAin 4-8276 
Ring 3 


for the holidays 


Candlewood Lake, Sheriman, 
nation call N. Y. 
New Milford 501 


j 


| 





7 Gala 4th of July Week-end — 
SURPRISE FEATURES 
Well-rounded program... 


SOUTH 
s » WIND 


Special July 4 Rates: 3 Days, $14.50 


Limited to 125 adult guests. Decoration Day 
we turned away hundreds. So book early. 
Enjoy our 145 beautiful acres, large private 
lake, concrete swimming pool. Dance hall, 
good music. Library. Professional summer 
theatre. Tennis, handball, All sports . 
You'll like the folks you meet here 


SOUTH WIND, Woodbourne, N. Y. 
WN. Y. Office: 154 Nassau St. Tel. BEckman 3-1778 























The Rare Charm 
of an Intimate 
Congenial Group 





4 Modern Camp Moderate Rates 


for Adults 
- 
Booklet on Request 
33 W. 42nd St. 


All Sports 
Superior Cuisine 
2° Luxe Bungalows 


PEnn. 6-7663 Fare $4.65 
TIMBERLAND = agninducks 


Pottersville, N. Y., (Warren County) 


Aether R. Kessler = Iraael H. Kessler 


















| GREEN MANSIONS 


A Complete Modern Camp for Adults 
in the Adirondacks 


New 22-Room Club-honse, 
with private bath 






each room 


Private golf course, tennis courts, hand- 
ball courts, and all other sports 
facilities 
Professional Theatrical Company 
Chamber Music 


OOD ron 


Full Schedule of Rates on Request 
Lena Barish Sam Garten 







Directors 
New York City Office—11 W. 42nd St 
Telephene BRyant 9-1738 


OUI 


MAN WON 


WARRENSBURG N-Y: 












Sherman-Cargle 
Management 
Presents 





KUTAY’S RIVERSIDE CAMP—CAPACITY 
30. MODERN, LAND AND WATER 
SPORTS. JEWISH AMERICAN MEALS. 
REASONABLE. BUSHKILL, PA. 
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CHESTERS 


ZUNBARG 


A DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 








MENU ] 
Fast Clay Tennis F the setting counts 
Courts Real heavily with you—~f abun- 
Handbal!, Swim dant sports, fascinating 
ming, Ping Pong friendships, inviting quar- 
Skating, Fencing ters and tempting ‘‘vittels” 


Bicycling, Solari 
ums, Badminton 
Archery, Arts and 


compose your idea of anex- 
hilarating vacation, be good 
to yourself. Come to the 


Filme vine Zunbarg. LOW RATES 
brary. Musicals Meet you if notfied 
A gegen" Tel. FALLSBURG 53 








things and stuff 


WOODBOURNE, N. Y. 








m COLORFUL 
j CONGENIAL 
COMFORTABLE 


LAKE 


WARRENSBURG, N. Y. 
City Tel. VAnderbilt 3-9875 















ond—Fri, thre | 
Moa. aft 
as you 


@euern, Adult Camp $4 } 


‘or men Do 

yarn please. Golf. 

eimming handoall Evenings you re | 
gussts at the Berkshire Country Club 
atertainment dancing Swell eats 
Peservations ti W. 42 St., PE. 6.1940 
RATES: June, July, Sug., $25 per wk 


“BERK SHIRE 















for Men. ... WINGDALE. N.Y. 











WILMINGTON - - VERMONT 


An Ideal Adult Camp 
A sporty 9-hole golf course on the premises 
. complete athletic and social activities 
excellent meals...5 hours from Grand Central 
JULY 4th 
SPECIAL 
full $ .50 
35° 16 


In the Green Mountains of Vermont 


N. Y. Office 
1441 Broadway 
PEn. 6-3919 


















































“The book of the hour, the book of the day... 
indeed the book of the year!’’“—William Allen White 


BULWARK OF THE REPUBLIC 


A Biography of the Constitution 


By PURTON J. HENDRICK 
The Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for June 
“This book is not a dissertation on the Constitution . .. it is a story, the dramatic 


narrative of a living being, the spirit of America . . . primarily a human story revealing 
~ William Allen While in Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“A book of the greatest value for the enlarging and enriching of our background which we 
women so notably need, and which at the same time is fascinatingly interesting.’ — Dorothy 


human beings.” 





Canfield in. Book-of-the-Month Club News. Illustrated. An Atlantie Book. $3.50 


THREE COMRADES 


By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 


®* A magnificent novel of friendship and love by the 
author of “All Quiet on the Western Front.” “I 
found Remarque’s novel the most moving, tHe 
hardest to put down, that I have read in a long 
time.”"— Robert Van Gelder in New York Times. 
$2.75. 35th Thousand 


PEDLAR'S PROGRESS 
The Life of Bronson Alcott 
By ODELL SHEPARD 


* $5,000 Centenary Prize Book. “Deserves every 
penny of its $5,000 prize. Will fit snugly on the 
same shelf with Van Wyck Brooks's (Pulitzer 
Prize) “The Flowering of New England’.”"— Time 


Magazine. Illustrated. $3.75. 2nd Printing 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY 
By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
$2.50 32nd Thousand $2.50 


DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 
By WALTER D. EDMONDS 


THE ROAD TO REUNION 
1865-1900 
By PAUL H. BUCK 
® A modern and interesting approach to the recon- 
ciliation of the North and South in the generation 
following the Civil War. “‘A distinguished book .. . 
a brilliant and exhaustive study in an area of 
American history hitherto unworked, with the great 
additional merits of originality and thecalmrevision 
of many accepted ideas.” —Bernard DeVolo, $3.25 


THE INCREDIBLE MESSIAH 
The Deification of Father Divine 
By ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


* “The best narrative we have yet had of the life 
and activities of Father Divine."— N. Y. Tumes 
Book Review. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


WE ARE NOT ALONE 
By JAMES HILTON 


199th Thousand $2.00 45th Thousand 
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